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For the Companion. 


THE BATTLE OF THE RAFTS. 


In Two PArtTs.—PAart I. 
The Origin of the War. 


A deadly feud was raging among the boys of 
Munedale. The East-Siders hated the West- 
Siders, and thrashed them when they got a chance ; 
and the West-Siders, when fortune favored them, 
returned the compliment with interest. It required 
considerable courage for a boy to venture, un- 
attended by comrades, into the territory of the 
enemy; and no one took the risk unless dire 
necessity compelled him. 

The hostile parties had played at war so 
long that they had forgotten that it was play ; 
and now were actually inspired with the 
emotions which they had formerly simulated. 
Under the leadership of their chieftains, Halvar 
Reitan and Viggo H6dk, they held councils of 
war, sent out scouts, planned midnight sur- 
prises and fought at times mimic battles. I say 
mimic battles, because no one was ever killed ; 
but broken heads and bruised limbs many a 
one carried home from these engagements, and 
unhappily one boy named Pier Oestmo had an 
eye put out by an arrow. 

It was a great consolation to him that he 
became a hero to all the West-Siders and was 
promoted for bravery in the field to the rank 
of first lieutenant. He had the sympathy of 
all his companions in arms and got innumer- 
able bites of apples, cancelled postage stamps, 
and colored advertising-labels in token of their 
esteem. 

But the principal effect of this first serious 
wound was to invest the war with breathless 
and all-absorbing interest. It was now no 
longer ‘‘make believe,’’ but deadly earnest. 
Blood had flowed; insults had been exchanged 
in due ardor, and offended honor cried for 
vengeance. 

It was fortunate that the river divided the 
West-Siders from the East-Siders; or it would 
have been difficult to tell what might have 
happened. Viggo Hddk, the West-Side general, 
was a handsome, high-spirited lad of fifteen, 
who was the last person to pocket an injury, 
as long as red blood flowed in his veins, as he 
was wont to express it. He was the eldest son 
of Colonel Héék of the regular army, and 
meant some day to be a Von Moltke or a 
Napoleon. He felt in his heart that he was 
destined for something great; and in con- 
formity with this conviction, assumed a superb 
behavior which his comrades found very 
admirable. 

He had the gift of leadership in a marked 
degree, and established his authority by a due 
mixture of kindness and severity. Those boys 
whom he honored with his confidence were abso- 
lutely attached to him. Those whom with mag- 
nificent arbitrariness he punished and persecuted, 
felt meekly that they had probably deserved it; 
and if they had not, it was somehow in the game. 

There never was a more absolute king than 
Viggo; nor one more abjectly courted and ad- 
mired. And the amusing part of it was that he 
was at heart a generous and good-natured lad, but 
possessed with a lofty ideal of heroism which 
required above all things that whatever he said or 
did must be striking. He dramatized, as it were, 
every phrase he uttered and every act he per- 
formed, and modelled himself alternately after 
Napoleon and Wellington as he had seen them 
represented in the old engravings which decorated 
the walls in his father’s study. 

He had read much about heroes of war, ancient 
and modern, and he lived about half his own life 
imagining himself by turns all sorts of grand 
characters from history or fiction. 

His costume was usually in keeping with his 
own conception of these characters, in so far as 
his scanty opportunities permitted. An old, broken 
sword of his father’s, which had been polished 
until it ‘‘flashed’’ properly, was girded to a brass- 
mounted belt about his waist; an ancient, gold- 
braided military cap which was much too large 
covered his curly head; and four tarnished brass 
buttons displaying the Golden Lion of Norway 
gave a martial air to his blue jacket, although the 
rest were plain horn. 

But quite independently of his poor trappings, 
Viggo was to his comrades an august personage. 
I doubt if the Grand Vizier feels more flattered 


and gratified by the favor of the Sultan than little 
Marcus Henning did when Viggo condescended to 
be civil to him. 

Marcus was small, round-shouldered, spindle- 
shanked and freckle-faced. His hair was coarse, 
straight and the color of maple syrup; his nose 
broad and a little flattened at the point, and his 
clothes had a knack of never fitting him. He 
always outgrew them before they were finished, 
he once said with no intention of being funny. 
His father, who was Colonel H66ék’s nearest neigh- 
bor, kept a modest country shop, in which you 
could buy anything, from dry goods and gro- 
ceries, to shoes and medicines. You would have 





mission. He was rather honored by the trust | Viggo’s behavior in this instance. He was here, 
reposed in him, and was only intent upon earning| as everywhere, the acknowledged leader; and 
a look or word of scant approval from the superb | therefore more cordially hated than the rest. It 
personage whom he worshipped. | was the Roundhead hating the Cavalier; and the 
Halvar Reitan, the chief of the East-Siders,| Cavalier making merry at the expense of the 
| was a big, burly peasant lad, with a pimpled face, | Roundhead. 
fierce blue eyes, and a shock of towy hair. But| There was only one boy in the confirmation class 
he had muscles as hard as twisted ropes and| who was doubtful as to what camp should claim 
sinews like steel. him; and that was little Marcus Henning. He 
He had the reputation, of which he was very | Was a kind of amphibious animal who, as he 
proud, of being the strongest boy in the valley, | thought, really belonged nowhere. His father was 
and though he was scarcely sixteen years old, he | of peasant origin, but by his prosperity and his 
| boasted that he could whip many a one of twice | occupation had risen out of the class to which 
|his years. He had, in fact, been so praised for his | he was formerly attached, without yet rising into 
the ranks of the gentry, who now, as always, 
looked with scorn upon interlopers. Thus it 
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to be very ingenious to ask for a thing which 
Henning could not supply. The smell in the store 
carried out the same idea; for it was a mixture 
of all imaginable smells under the sun. 

Now, it was the chief misery of Marcus that, 
sleeping as he did in the room behind the store, 
he had become so impregnated with this curious 
composite smell that it followed him like an odor- 
iferous halo, and procured him a number of un- 
pleasant nicknames. 
was salted herring; but there was also a suspicion 
of tarred ropes, plug tobacco, prunes, dried cod- 
fish and oiled tarpaulin. 

It was not so much kindness of heart as respect 
for his own dignity, which made Viggo refrain 
| from cailing Marcus a ‘‘Muskrat”’ or a ‘“Smelling- 
| Bottle.”” And yet Marcus regarded this gracious 
forbearance on his part as the mark of a noble 
}soul. He had been compelled to accept these 
| Offensive sobriquets, and finding rebellion vain, he 
| had finally acquiesced in them. 

He never loved to be called a muskrat, though 
to answered to the name mechanically. But 
when Viggo addressed him as ‘‘base minion’’ in 
his wrath, or as ‘Sergeant Henning” in his sun- 
nier moods, Marcus felt equally complimented by 
| both terms, and vowed in his grateful soul eternal 
| allegiance and loyalty to his chief. He bore kicks 
|and cuffs with the same admirable equanimity ; 
‘est complained when he was thrown into a 
|dungeon or a deserted pigsty -for breaches of 
| discipline of which he was entirely guiltless, and 
| trudged uncomplainingly through rain and sleet 
}and snow, as scout or spy, or what-not, at the 
| behest of his exacting commander. 

It was all so very real to him that it had never 
| occurred to him to doubt the importance of his 








The principal ingredient 


came to pass that little Marcus, whose in- 
clinations drew him toward Viggo’s party, was 
yet forced to associate with the partisans of 
Halvar Reitan. 

It was not a vulgar ambition ‘to pretend to 
be better than he was” which inspired Marcus 
with a desire to change his allegiance, but a 
deep, unreasoning admiration for Viggo Héik. 
He had never seen any one who united so many 
superb qualities; nor one who looked every 
inch as noble as he did. 

It did not discourage him in the least that 
his first approaches met with no cordial re- 
ception. His offer to communicate to Viggo 
where there was a hawk’s nest was coolly 
declined, and even the attractions of fox dens 
and rabbits’ burrows were valiantly resisted. 
Better luck he had with a pair of fan-tail 
pigeons, his most precious treasure, which 
Viggo rather loftily consented to accept, for, 
like most genteel boys in the valley, he was an 
ardent pigeon-fancier, and had long vainly 
importuned his father to procure for him some 
of the rarer breeds. 

He condescended to acknowledge Marcus’s 
greeting after that, and to respond to his 
diffident ‘‘Good-morning’’ and ‘Good-even- 
ing,’’ and Marcus was duly grateful for such 
favors. He continued to woo his idol with 
raisins and ginger-snaps from the store, and 
other delicate attentions, and bore the snubs 
which often fell to his lot with humility and 
patience. 

But an event soon occurred which was des- 
tined to change the relations of the two boys. 
Halvar Reitan called a secret meeting of his 
partisans, among whom he made the mistake 
to include Marcus, and agreed with them to lie 
in ambush at the bend of the road where it 
entered the forest, and attack Viggo Héék and 
his followers. Then, he observed, he would 
‘make him dance a jig that would take the 
starch out of him.”’ 

The others declared that this would be capital 
strength, that he never neglected to accept, even to | fun, and enthusiastically promised their assist- 
create, opportunities for displaying it. ance. Each one selected his particular antipathy 

His manner was that of a bully; but it was/ to thrash, though all showed a marked preference 
vanity and not malice which made him always | for Viggo, whom, however, for reason of polite- 
spoiling for a fight. He and Viggo H&ék had | ness, they were obliged to leave to the chief. Only 
attended the parson’s ‘‘confirmation class’’ together | one boy sat silent, and made no offer to thrash 
and it was then their hostility had commenced. anybody, and that was Marcus Henning. 

Halvar, who conceived a dislike of the tall, ‘Well, Muskrat,’’ cried Halvar Reitan, ‘“‘whom 
rather dainty and disdainful Viggo, with his | are you going to take on your conscience ?”’ 
aquiline nose and clear, aristocratic features, deter- | ‘““No one,” said Marcus. 
mined, as he expressed it, to take him down a peg} ‘‘Put him in your pocket,’’ suggested one of the 
or two; and the more his challenges were ignored, | boys, ‘‘and use him as a club. He has got a hard 
the more persistent he grew in his insults. | bullet head.” 

He dubbed Viggo ‘‘Missy.’”’ He ran against ‘Well, one thing is sure!’ shouted Halvar, as 
him with such violence in the hall that he knocked | a dark suspicion shot through his brain. ‘That 
his head against the wainscotting; he tripped him | is, if you don’t keep mum, you will be a mighty 
up on the stairs by means of canes and sticks; | sick coon the day after to-morrow.” 

and he hired his partisans who sat behind Viggo| Marcus made no reply, but got up quietly, 
to stick pins into him, while he recited his lessons. | pulled a rubber sling from his pocket, and began, 
And when all these provocations proved unavail-| with the most indifferent manner in the world, to 
ing, he determined to dispense with any pretext shoot stones down the river. He managed during 
but simply thrash his enemy within an inch of his | this exercise, which everybody found perfectly 
life at the first opportunity which presented itself. | natural, to get out of the crowd, and, without 
He grew to hate Viggo and was always aching to | seeming to have any purpose whatever, he contin- 
molest him. | ued to put a couple of hundred yards between 

Halvar saw plainly enough that Viggo despised | himself and his companion. 
him, and refused to notice his challenges, not so ‘Look a-here, Muskrat,’’ he heard Halvar ery, 
much because he was afraid of him, as because | ‘‘you promised to keep mum.”’ 
he regarded himself a superior being who could} Marcus, instead of answering, took to his heels 
afford to ignore insults from an inferior without | and ran. 
loss of dignity. “Boys, the scoundrel is going to betray us!” 
| During recess the so-called ‘genteel boys’? who | screamed the chief. ‘‘Now come, boys! We've 
| had better clothes and better manners than the | got to catch him, dead or alive.” 
| peasant lads, separated themselves from the rest. A volley of stones, big and little, was hurled 
and conversed or played with each other. No one | after the fugitive, who now, realizing the position, 
will wonder that such behavior was exasperating | ran for dear life’ The stones hailed down round 
;to the poorer boys. I am far from defending! about him; occasionally one vicious missile would 
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whiz past his ear, and send a cold shudder through 
him. The tramp of his pursuers sounded nearer 
and nearer, and his one chance of escape was to 
throw himself into the only boat which he saw on 
this side of the river, and push out into the stream 
before he was overtaken. 

He had his doubts as to whether he could accom- 
plish this, for the blood rushed and roared in his 
ears, the hill-side billowed under his feet, and it 
seemed as if the trees were all running a race in 
the opposite direction in order to betray him to 
his enemies. 

A stone gave him a thump in the back, but 
though he felt a gradual heat spreading from the 
spot which it hit, he was conscious of no pain. 

Presently a larger missile struck him in the 
neck, and he heard a breathless snorting close 
behind him. That was the end; he gave himself 
up for lost, for those boys would have no mercy 
on him if they captured him. 

But in the next moment he heard a fall and an 
oath, and the voice of Halvar Reitan. He breathed 
a little more freely as he saw the river run with 
its swelling current at his feet. Quite mechani- 
cally, without clearly knowing what he did, he 
sprang into the boat, grabbed a boat-hook, and 
with three strong strokes pushed himself out into 
the deep water. 

At that instant a dozen of his pursuers reached 


; ‘ ‘ | 
the river bank, and he saw dimly their angry 


faces and threatening gestures, and heard the 
stones drop into the stream about him. Fortu- 
nately the river was partly dammed, in order to 
accumulate water for the many saw-mills under 
the falls, and it would therefore have been no 
very difficult feat to paddle across, if his aching 
arms had had an atom of strength left in them. 
As soon as he was beyond the reach of flying 
stones, he seated himself in the stern, took an oar, 
and after having bathed his throbbing forehead in 
the cold water, managed, in fifteen minutes, to 
make the further bank. Then he dragged himself 
wearily up the hill-side to Colonel Hé6ék’s man- 
sion, and when he had given his message to 
Viggo, fell into a dead faint. 

How could Viggo help being touched by such 
devotion? He had seen the race through a field- 


glass from his pigeon-cot, but had been unable to | 


make out its meaning, nor had he remotely 
dreamed that he was himself the cause of the 
cruel chase. He called his mother, who soon 
perceived that Marcus’s coat was saturated with 
blood in the back, and undressing him, she found 
that a stone, hurled by a sling, had struck him, 


slid a few inches along the rib, and had lodged in | 


the fleshy part of his left side. 

A doctor was now sent for; the stone was cut 
out without difficulty, and Marcus was invited to 
remain as Viggo’s guest until he recovered. He 
felt so honored by this invitation that he secretly 
prayed he might remain ill for a month; but the 
wound showed an abominable readiness to heal, 
and before three days were past Marcus could not 
feign any ailment which his face and eye did not 
belie. 

He then, with a heavy heart, betook himself 
homeward, and installed himself once more among 


his accustomed smells behind the store, and pon- | 


dered sadly on the caprice of the fate which had 
made Viggo a high-nosed, handsome gentleman, 
and him— Marcus Henning—an under-grown, 
homely and unrefined drudge. But in spite of 
his failure to answer this question, there was joy 
within him at the thought that he had saved this 
handsome face of Viggo’s from disfigurement, 
and—who could know ?—-perhaps would earn a 
claim upon his gratitude. 

It was this series of incidents which led to the 
war between the East-Siders and the West-Siders. 
It was a mere accident that the partisans of Viggo 
H66k lived on the west side of the river, and those 
of Halvar Reitan mostly on the east side. 

Viggo, who had a chivalrous sense of fair play, 
would never have molested any one without good 
cause; but now his own safety and, as he per- 
suaded himself, even his life was in danger, and 
he had no choice but to take measures in self- 
defence. He surrounded himself with a trusty 
body-guard, which attended him wherever he 
went. 
nized his most devoted follower, as scout into the 
enemy’s territory, and swelled his importance 
enormously by lending him his field-glass to assist 
him in his perilous observations. 

Occasionally an unhappy East-Sider was cap- 
tured on the west bank of the river, court- 
martialled and, with much solemnity, sentenced 
to death as a spy, but paroled for an indefinite 
period, until it should suit his judges to execute 
the sentence. The East-Siders, when they cap- 
tured a West-Sider, went to work with less cere- 


mony ; they simply thrashed their captive soundly | surprised no one to hear that his father had told him | “Yes, P’ll go—go now! 


and let him run, if run he could. 
Thus months passed. The parson’s confirma- 
tion class ceased, and both the opposing chieftains 


at the head of the candidates, while Halvar had 
his place at the bottom.* 

During the following winter the war was prose- 
cuted with much zeal, and the West-Siders, in 
imitation of Robin Hood and his merry men, 
armed themselves with cross-bows, and lay in 
ambush in the underbrush, aiming their swift 


*In Norway confirmation is always preceded by a pub- 
lie examination of the candidates in the aisle of the 
church, The order in which they are arranged is sup- 
posed to indicate their attainments, but does, as a rule, 

dicate the rank and social position of their parents. 


He sent little Marcus, in whom he recog- | 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| arrows against any intruder who ventured to| The boys had gone over to the hill pasture to repair 


| cross the river. 
Nearly all the boys in the valley between twelve 
and sixteen became enlisted on the one side or the 


other, and there were councils of war, marches | 
and counter-marches without number, occasional | 


skirmishes, but no decisive engagements. Pier 
Oestmo, to be sure, had his eye put out by an 
arrow, as has already been related, for the East- 
Siders were not slow to imitate the example of 
their enemies, and in becoming expert archers. 

Marcus Henning was captured by a hostile out- 
post, and was being conducted to the abode of 
the chief, when, by a clever stratagem, he succeeded 
|in making his escape. 


The East-Siders despatched under a flag of| in the middle of a bright forenoon, 


truce, a most insulting caricature of General 
Viggo, representing him as a rooster that seemed 
on the point of bursting with an excess of dignity. 

These were the chief incidents of the winter, 
though there were many others of less consequence 
that served to keep the boys in a delightful state 
of excitement. They enjoyed the war keenly, 
though they pretended to themselves that they 


were being ill-used, and suffered terrible hardships. | his knees, “‘there’s no use talking! 


They grumbled at their duties, brought complaints 
against their officers to the general, and did, in 
| fact, all the things that real soldiers would have 
| been likely to do under similar circumstances. 
HJALMAR HsortH BoYESEN. 
(To be continued.) 
— ~er —_ 
JUDGE NOT. 
In men whom men condemn as ill, 
tind so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I see so much of sin and blot— 


I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 


—Joaquin Miller. 
to -— 
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FARMER JOHN’S THINKING SPELL. 


the wall before turning in the stock, which, impa- 
| tient to go, was still fed at the barn. 

Farmer John had come up in the middle of the 
forenoon to look after things, and carry back a jug 
of fresh water, and while there he stopped at the 
barn to feed out a little before going to the house. 
He had thrown some stalks over to the sheep and 
cows, shoved a bright bit of hay to the new bossy, 
and now, after giving old Kit all the oats she needed, 
found himself with a large forkful left. 

Just what to do with it did not seem to come to 
him at once. So, mechanically leaning his fork 
against the pile, he sat down upon it. Yes, sat down 
to think, and the way he did it, and that he did it at 
all, showed he began thinking before he sat down. 

That Farmer John should stop work, and above all 
was something 
| quite out of his usual way of proceeding. Farmer 
| John seldom did think much, and what thinking he 
| did was generally done upon his feet; but whether 
| this particular morning found him in a more troubled 
| state than common, or the great pile of soft hay 
proved too much of a temptation for his tired legs, 
here we find him. 

“Well, well,” he exclaimed, as he removed the 
worn straw hat and rested the sun-burned arms on 
I’ve had ’*bout 
all I can stand of this. It’s nigh onto thirty years 
since we rolled up the old log stable that used to 
stand here, and sakes alive! we thought then I 
couldn’t stand much more.” 

Here he paused, and while the cool breeze through 
the great doors fanned the wrinkled face, his mind 
seemed away back—back “nigh onto thirty years.” 

“Poor Mary!” and as he continued a tender light 
came into the hard gray eyes. ‘I can see her now 
as she stood that night after they were all gone. 
How good she was! how hopefully she talked! 
*You’ll soon have the roof on, John,’ she said, ‘and 
then you can take it easier. Shan’t we be glad when 
*tis all over with?’ Yes, yes, we thought then that 
sometime ’twould be all over with; but that time 
seems never to come, never to come!” 

The sunlight on the floor moved farther along. 
Little Bright had lain down for his mid-day nap, 
and still the gray head was bowed, and no fresh 
water found its way back over the hill to the boys. 

Thus an hour passed. Then old Kit, who had 











Old John Sanbourn—‘Farmer John” his neigh- 
| bors called him—was a very energetic and successful 
| farmer in the great wooded belt of Central Wis- 
consin. | 
| The heavy timber of nearly two hundred acres | 
| had melted before his brawny arm, and months at a 
time the ring of his heavy axe had accompanied the | 
sun from its rising to its going down. Great farm- 
buildings had risen slowly by the rude sheds which 
were first called home, and droves of sheep and 
cattle fed where the one cow and unbroken steers 
first found pasture. | 
Farmer John had fairly met all the discourage- 
| ments usual in pioneer life, and, aided only by his 
equally energetic wife, had honestly acquired a com- 
petence. That he was an honorable neighbor and a 
|fair dealer none could deny, but somehow, as the | 
years passed and the farm was improved, there had 
grown up toward him on the part of his neighbors a 
feeling of distrust and aversion. | 
As arule, they called him honest but “close.” | 
| Some of them thought him selfish. “The almighty | 
| dollar’s all he’s after,’ was the often repeated re- | 
|mark of uncharitable neighbors, who, less thrifty 
| and industrious than he, found it hard work to feed 
their large families, much less accumulate stock- | 
| buildings and machinery, as Farmer John had done. 
The fact was, when John Sanbourn came into the 
| hew country, times were extremely hard, and it re- | 
quired strict economy to make the few dollars he | 
| had brought with him from the East provide for his 
wants until he raised his first crop. A poor harvest | 
and a still poorer market in the second year caused | 
| Farmer John to pinch almost to the verge of naked- 
| ness and starvation. 
| formed which time did not diminish, and which grew | 
in the eyes-of his neighbors into a fault of the most | 





| troubled years, and another trouble which we shall 

presently mention had contributed to leave the old 
man as we find him — overworked, morose and 
selfish. 

On this particular morning he seemed rather more 
| surly and gloomy than usual. 
| Spring’s work was beginning, and the never-ending 
| round of toil was swelling into even greater propor- 
| tions than usual. On every hand, look where he 
| would, there was something to be done, and to his 
| business eye there was no more chance for a resting 
spell than there had been thirty years before. 

“Something must be wrong, yes, something must 
| be wrong,” he repeated to himself, as he walked on 
up the wide lane leading to the old barn. 

Something was wrong. Like a good many men 
who are anxious to do well, and have little to do 
with, Farmer John had saved and worked till he 
thought of nothing but saving and working. Ambi- 
tious as he was, he dreaded to see any of the boys 
| start out in life unless he started well, and above all 





| he could not bear the thought of one of them marry. | 


| ing into a family not well supplied with money or 
}land. So when the oldest boy, Will, had reached 
| his twenty-second year, and began to call occasion- 
| ally on the Widow Baldwin’s bright little Helen, it 


| to stop going there, or to leave the farm. 


Will was deeply attached to the old place, and had 





to pile brush. So one morning, when the old man 
| found the breakfast a little late, and Will’s mother 
| trying to hide the tears when she called him, he was 
not prepared to hear that he had gone—gone no one 
knew where. 

Although in his heart the father felt as badly as 
| any one, he was still inexorable, and declared that 
no boy of his should marry a beggar; no, not if he 
never saw him again. So Will went away, and the 


| work was upon them, with all the extra labor Will’s 


| absence entailed. 
Thus things stood when we find the old man talk- 
| ing to himself along the path to the great red barn. 


It was just as the | 


| autumn and winter came and went, and the spring’s | 


stopped chewing and with drowsy eyes was living 
over colthood days, was suddenly brought back to 


| the present by the old man hurriedly getting to his 


feet. 

“Beats all! beats all what I’ve been thinking about 
all these years!” he burst out. ‘“We’ve had enough 
an’ ter spare for the last fifteen of ’em, and here I 
am working ’em all to death, ’n’ myself, too—for— 
well, for nobody knows what. I'll stop it, yes, I de- 
clare I will! Mary’s too old to work this way, an’. I 
oughter seen it before. Ill turn over a new leaf, 
see ’f I don’t—half a dozen of ’em. Wilson can 
have that forty ef he wants it, an’ if I only dared to, 
I’d go clear down ter Widder Baldwin’s an’ tell ’em 
I’m ashamed of myself, blamed if I wouldn’t!” 

Here he stopped a moment for breath, then went 
on: “P’raps ’taint jist the thing ter go pokin’ down 
there ’thout bein’ asked, after all’s been said; but 
then I’ll go, yes, I will. They can’t more’n tell me 
ter leave.” 

Here the old man hurried out of the door, and 
casting a side glance at the sun, at once set out for 
the kitchen door. 

“No mistake,” he repeated, as he walked along. 
“IT was a little too hard on the boy. Will worked 
hard and was good to me, always was. I took a 
poor girl when I started, an’ I’ve never seen a rich 
one I’d trade her for,” and on he went up the cool 
back steps into the kitchen. 

“Mary!” 


“Yes, John!” came from the cellarway, whence 


Mrs. Sanbourn was bringing a large pan of potatoes, 
a half-dozen turnips‘and a cabbage. 
“What did you want, John?’ she asked, placing 


A habit of closeness was thus | the future dinner on the table, and resting her hands 


on the sides of the pan. 


“Oh, nothin’. Only wanted to know where ye | 
exaggerated dimensions. | was, kinder,” and then, seeing the worn look on the 
One little grave had been made during these | 


once handsome face, added: 

“Aint ye pretty tired, Mary?” 

“Well, no, not more than usual, but somehow, 
John, I’m always tired nowadays.” 

“Well, Mary, ye look tired, that’s sartin; but I —” 


| Here the old man found it hard to proceed, for | 


visions of the Mary in the past and the Mary now, of 
| the little Will and the Will of to-day, came too 
| vividly before his troubled gaze. 
| Mrs. Sanbourn, noticing this, hastened to ask if 
| anything was wrong. 
| “Oh no, dono’s there is. Thought I’d stop in an’ 
rest a bit. Somehow I don’t seem ter stand as 
much this spring’s common. But as I’s goin’ ter 
say, ’m—I’m goin’ ter turn over a new leaf, Mary, 
an’—an’ Will—Will didn’t do so very bad, after all. 
You know I—I —” 
Here the old man choked up again, and seeing the 
| great tears starting to Mary’s faded eyes, caught up 
the big dipper, and saying something about a cool 
| drink at the spring, hurried out. When he got to 
| te spring, he didn’t drink at all, but leaving the 
| dipper on the stones, passed out of the big gate into 
| the road. Here he stopped, looked up and down the 
way, went on a little, then stopped again. 
| Wonder ’f I’d better? Can’t hear from Will ’f I 
| don’t, that’s sartin.” Then after a moment’s pause, 
If it’s put off, ’twon’t be 
| done, that’s all. I can tell’em jist how ’tis. Moth- 
| er’s dyin’ ter see Will, an’—well, yes, an’ I am, 


|rumpuss. They’ll know where Will is, an’ Ill 
know, too, ’fore this road sees my boots agin, see ’f 
| I don’t!” 
| With this he gave the old hat a vigorous jam to 
gain courage, and started off with long strides 
| toward the clump of maples that hid the widow’s 
| cottage. 
*“Good-mornin’, Wilson!”’ he called to a passing 

neighbor. 

With a puzzled look the driver stopped and gazed 
earnestly at the old man. 

“Well, Wilson, how ’bout that forty acres,—want 
it yet?” 

“‘Want it?. I supposed you knew I wanted it badly 





“I'd like ter speak to ye jist a moment.” ! 
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enough. But what’s the use. I can’t pay all down, 
and you can, so of course you’ll get it.’’ 

“Well, I do’ know ’bout that, Wilson. It would 
square out your sixty, and make ye an even hundred. 
Ye oughter have it, an’ can for all me. I’ve got two 
hundred now—an’ it’s goin’ ter kill me an’ all the 
| rest of ’em terrun that. An’ ’bout the money—ef 
ye aint got nuff why I have, an’ jist’s soon let ye 
have two orthree hundred for a year or so ’s not. 
I’m somethin’ of a hurry, Wilson, but mind, I mean 
what I say. Good-mornin’.”’ 

“Good-morning,’’ repeated the astonished Wilson, 
| as with open mouth he looked after the retreating 
figure of the farmer. 

“What under the sun’s got into him—can it really 
be the old man?” he thought to himself. Yes, there 
was no mistaking those home-made suspenders— 
both fastened to one overworked button. 

Though Neighbor Wilson was completely thunder- 
struck, and rode with his head twisted round looking 
after the object of his astonishment till he was 
nearly thrown from his wagon by a bad stump, he 
was still the happiest man in all the Badger State. 
Then he turned and drove furiously back home to 
astonish his family with the glad news. 

All this time the cause of his past misery and 
| present happiness was making good time toward the 
| dreaded interview. He had not intended to stop 
| again, but a cheery “‘Good-morning, Mr. Sanbourn,” 
|from the yard of a poor renter near the maples, 
| broke the current of his thoughts just as he was pre- 
| paring himself to meet the worst. 
| “That you, Martha? Well, good-mornin’. I’m in 

a hurry, but glad ye spoke after all. How’d ye like 
| goin’ up an’ helpin’ Mrs. Sanbourn for a couple 
| weeks or such a matter, p’ra’ps longer? That is if 
| yer mother can spare ye. I’ll do what’s right by ye— 
| two dollars a week—if that’ll do. It’s ’most too 
| much for Mary to feed an’ run us all. Go right up an’ 
help her get dinner, ef yer can, ’n’ I'll pay ye from 
this mornin’.” 

The girl was as much astonished as Neighbor 
Wilson had been. She had helped them once before 
in “threshing time” and got only a dollar for a 
week’s hard work. Compared with this, the present 
offer was dazzling. So before her employer was 
many rods away she was off, with a light heart, to 
help at the great white house. 

Naturally a bashful man, Farmer John as he 
opened the gate almost wished himself at work 
| again in the pasture. But his mind was made up, 
| and brushing the hayseed from his overalls, he read- 
| justed the old hat, rolled down his sleeves and 
started in. 

The neat appearance of the walk and other evi- 
dences of thrift which abounded were not lost on 
| the visitor. He knocked on the door and Mrs. 

Baldwin met him with a puzzled look on her face, 

but gave him a kindly “Good-morning,” and when 
| he entered Helen herself offered him the great arm- 
| chair. 
| The pale face and troubled eyes of the girl were 
kind enough, but something in them sent a pang of 
| pity into the old man’s softening heart. He had 
| always said it was only the money Will might get 
that made her partial to him, but during the day he 

| had thought there might be something else, and now 
| he knew there was. 
| Pretty fair weather for the time o’ year,” he at 
| length said, after an awkward silence in which the 
| measured tick of the old clock seemed to gain in 
volume at every swing. 
He would not have said even this had he known 
| what the weather was, for a strong spring shower 
| had been gathering, and was about to break on the 
cottage. A moment later it did break, and what to 
| do or say next the old man did not know. 

When he came in they were about to spread the 
| table for dinner, and after some delay country man- 
ners demanded that they should proceed. Farmer 
| John watched them closely, hoping a third plate 
| would not make its appearance on the snowy cloth. 
| But it was placed there, and when dinner was ready 
| Mrs. Baldwin with a pleasant smile asked him to sit 
| up and eat with them. 
| In vain the old man declared he was not hungry— 
| that he had just eaten a very late breakfast—and 
| that he hadn’t a very good appetite anyway. The rain 
| kept pouring down, and in spite of himself Farmer 
| John found himself seated at the table with Helen 

and her mother. 
| As soon as they were seated Mrs. Baldwin glanced 
quietly at her neighbor, and then proceeded to ask a 
plain, old-fashioned blessing. Farmer John had 
asked blessings—but that was before the new barn 
was built—for somehow during the hurry and worry 
of the time, blessings were often left out, and finally 
dropped altogether. To be sure they were renewed 
the spring little Ben’s sleeping-place was changed 
from the warm room off the kitchen to the narrow 
| bed in the old orchard, but only for a year or so, and 
now it was never done. 

Perhaps the old man’s conscience was disturbed 
by this omission—we cannot say as to that—but 
somewhere in his crusty heart there was a lingering 
respect for those who did not omit it that gave them 
a warm corner where warm corners were exceed- 
ingly scarce. Nor can we say whether it was this or 
the desire to say something in the right place that 
caused him atthe close of the blessing to astonish 
his hostess with a very hearty amen. 

Of course Mrs. Baldwin and her daughter were 
puzzled as to the object of the old man’s visit. Mrs. 
| Baldwin thought possibly it was some matter of 
business, but his evident embarrassment about in- 
| troducing it was inexplicable. 
| Helen, who never thought of John Sanbourn 











| worked faithfully every day since he was big enough | too, for that matter. I’ll tell ’em ’twas I made the | except in connection with Will Sanbourn, feared his 
were confirmed on the same day ; but Viggo stood 


visit boded no good for the absent boy. 

But they had not long to wait. 

| “I do’ know but I might jis’ ’s soon tell ye what 
I come for first as last. ’Taint no pleasant job, I 
| know, but I felt ’s though I didn’t do jist right 
toward ye in the matter ’bout Will, an’ I want to tell 
ye that I’m ashamed uv myself. I—I was too hasty 
altogether.” 

This was not exactly what he had meant to say, 
but it was all he could say, and it had to do. 

Mrs. Baldwin, greatly astonished, managed to say 
that there was nothing for him to be ashamed of. 
| They always believed he did what he thought would 
| be for the best, and had no reason to think he had 
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done otherwise in this matter. Helen was too much 
overcome to speak, but when the old farmer extended 
his hand and asked her to overlook the past and he 
would do better by Will, the dark eyes filled and the 
girlish form shook with emotion. 

Farmer John had winked back a good many tears 
in his day, but this proved a little more of that kind 
of work than even he could manage, and one after 
another the great tears rolled down his face. 

Mrs. Baldwin was about to make some further 
remark, when a step on the front stoop attracted 
their attention, and in a moment more Will San- 
bourn stood before the astonished trio. Helen 
sprang toward him first, but Farmer John was a 
close second, and grasping him warmly by the hand, 
entended a most hearty welcome. 

An hour later the sun broke through the clouds, 
and shortly after two men could be seen dodging 
the puddles along the road leading by one of the 
best farms in Central Wisconsin. One of the men 
was a little bowed, with one hand resting on his 
back just where two Vde, knit suspenders met. 
The other a little taller, upright and strongly built, 
was trying to keep up with him. Which was the 
happier of the two it would be hard to tell. 

It is just four years to-day since then, and Will, 
with a strong hired man, is in the same back field, 
mending the old pasture wall. The other boys are 
away at school, and as we are passing so near the 
old farm-house, let us peep into the open door of the 
long front room. 

The two elderly ladies by the window we have 
seen before. And the restful peace on the face of 
one of them tells that the time when “ ’twill be all 
over with” has really come. 

A young woman with dark, earnest eyes is flitting 


back and forth to the kitchen helping the girl with | 


the dinner, while every step is taken lightly, as off 
and on furtive glances are cast toward the well-worn 
lounge in the corner. For don’t you see a chubby 
two-year-old, with a pair of gold-bowed spectacles in 
his dimpled fist, has fallen asleep on grandpa’s arm, 
and grandpa is sleeping too? 

We did not intend to say anything about the baby’s 
name and will not. But you can always tell when 
the thin locks are pulled a little too hard, by the way 
the old man says—‘Johnny !” 

MILLARD GREELEY. 
+o 
HAPPINESS. 
Happy they, the happiest of their kind, 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
—James Thomson. 
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For the Companion. 


A WOMAN’S BRAVE EXPLOIT. 


As early as 1834 a few hardy pioneers ventured to 
build cabins upon the western banks of the Upper 
Mississippi, and to move their families into them. 
One of these bold men was William Gleason, who, 
with a yoke of oxen, a cart containing household 
effects and a cow, moved with his young wife from 
the lead mines at Mineral Point in the spring of the 
year mentioned, and settled at the mouth of the 
Little Pinnicon (little turkey). 

He was attracted thither by the tales of two young 
trappers whom he had met at the old French town 
of Prairie du Chien, the winter before. They told 
him of the black, rich land in the valley of the 
Little Pinnicon, with scarce a stick of timber in the 
way, though the bluffs on either hand were lined 


and covered with oak, butternut, hickory and pop. | 


lar. Their stories of bear, deer, beaver and mink 
stirred his hunter’s heart. 

These young men—Simpson Briggs and John 
Ellery—had marked out each a squatter’s claim, and, 
not intending to spend their lives as mere trappers 
and hunters, wished to have neighbors. In the end, 
Gleason agreed to come, and accordingly set a time 
when, with his wife and his goods, he would be at 
Prairie du Chien, where the young men agreed to 
meet him. 


True to their word, Briggs and Ellery were await- | 


ing them in camp at the “Prairie” when Gleason 
and his wife arrived. The two trappers guided the 
settlers on a three days’ journey over prairies and 
among wooded hills, and finally brought them, with 
their effects, to the bank of the great river at a 
point opposite the mouth of Little Pinnicon. 

Here a strong bateau, with mast and sail in the 
bottom, lay hidden among rocks. The enterprising 


trappers had provided themselves with this boat as | 


a means of freighting their packs of deerskins, 
buffalo hides and furs to markets down the river. 
Its size and strength enabled them in two trips to 
set the Gleasons, with their household goods and 
stock, upon ground which was henceforth to be their 
own. 

There a surprise awaited the new-comers. As 
they mounted the bank of the little creek at the 
mouth of which they had landed, John Ellery pointed 
to a little tree-grown knoll some two hundred yards 
distant. 

‘*Yonder’s your cabin ready fer to move in,” said 
he, “‘an’ thar’s good water in a spring down thar not 
fifty steps frum it.” 

“Thar’s room enough fer four,’ said Gleason, as, 
a few minutes later, the party surveyed a comforta- 


ble log structure, with strong “shake” roof and 
stone fireplace and chimney. 


“Yes,” said the young wife, 
shall be both yer homes till ye 
own up the river.” 

Thus did the generous and brave backwoodsmen 
aid each other in the pioneer work which has laid 
the foundation of populous States. 

That evening the party of four sat round a rudely 
constructed table upon the puncheon floor of their 
new home, and ate with great contentment a sup- 
per of warm biscuit, broiled duck and coffee. The 


gratefully, “and it 
bring wives of yer 


next day, by the aid of the oxen and a stub of a | 


plough, a “single breaker,” a “truck patch’? was 
ploughed, and before the sun set was planted with 
seeds which had been carefully hoarded. A week 
later more than three acres had been thoroughly 
“stirred”? and planted to corn, squashes and pump- 
kins. 

A fine crop was raised that year, bringing in 
autumn such abundant variety to their table that 


this little band of pioneers felt themselves to be 
living in the very “lap of luxury.” Of game—the 
house when the men were at home was an arsenal 
of guns—they had such abundance as three good 
jhunters, with ample opportunities, could secure. 
Even Mrs. Gleason was provided with a gun, a short, 
flint-lock fowling-piece, which she knew how to use, 
and upon which she put much reliance for protection 
wken the men were all away from the cabin. 

Briggs and Ellery were often away upon trapping 
and hunting excursions. In September they rode 
| away upon their ponies to the west to shoot buffalo, 
and walked back at the end of the hunt leading their 
ponies heavily laden with hides. They had to go 
}only a three-days’ journey from the river to strike 
| the buffalo “‘range,”? now dwindled from its former 
| vast proportions to the limits of the National Park 
}in Wyoming, where a straggling band of buffaloes 
| still exists, protected by United States soldiers. 
These isolated settlers lived in constant danger, 





for the country all about them was the common | 


| hunting-ground of bands of Winnebagoes, Potawat- 
| omies and Musquakies, and occasionally Sioux. 
| These last were far more to be dreaded than the 
| Others, as Black Hawk’s war had given the lesser 
} and nearer tribes a wholesome fear of the soldiers, 
stationed at various posts throughout the region. 

No Indian was trusted, unless thoroughly known 
to be the white man’s friend, and of the three men 
living at the Little Pinnicon, one always remained 
near the cabin. When the trappers were away, 
Gleason stayed close at home, busying himself with 
| the building of stables, yard and fence, or with im- 
provements upon the cabin. 
| in time a bedroom for himself and wife, and a gen- 
| eral storage-room for provender of all sorts. 
| Flour, coffee, sugar and other necessaries were got 
| at Prairie du Chien by Briggs and Ellery, who made 
| the trip in their bateaw. 
| Early in autumn straggling bands of Indian hunt- 
ers sometimes stopped at 
the Pinnicon cabin to beg 
for “tobac” and “sug,” 
which, as the supplies 
were limited, had to be 
denied them. 

Winter came and pass- 
ed without incident to 
the settlers, save such as 
their hunts afforded. 
These were often stirring 
or amusing, and their 
recital served to make the 
evening pass pleasantly 
before the crackling back- 
logs of the fireplace. 

Thus time passed until 
“planting - time’? came 
and went, and still the 
little band remained un- 
molested. About the first 
of June Briggs and El- 
lery, with the bateaw well 
| loaded with the “spring 
| catch,” set out for Prairic 
du Chien. 
| They had been gone 
|twelve days, and their 

return was momentarily 
|and somewhat anxiously 
|looked for by the Glea- 
|sons, who were out of 
| flour and some other ne- 
| cessities. It was on the 
morning of this twelfth 
day that Bill, as his wife 
and the others called 
| Gleason, came hurrying 
| to the cabin. 
| “Sallie,” said he, with 
much excitement, 
|*there’s a big band of 
| elk’bout a mile up creek, 
|an’ I’m goin’ after ’em! 
| Won’t be gone long.” 
“Go ahead, Bill,” said 
| his wife. “I can take care o’ myself a few hours.” | 
| He snatched down his rifle from its pegs, and hur- | 
ried out. 

He had been gone not much more than an hour, 
| when a young dog chained near the door began to 
| bark. Mrs. Gleason looked out, and saw coming 
| down the river, half a mile away, a string of horse- 
| men whom she knew at once to be Indians. 

She watched them a moment. Whether it was 
| the manner in which they rode, or the fact that she 

was alone that alarmed her, she did not know, but | 

accustomed though she was to the lonely life of the 
| frontier, she was frightened. She immediately shut 
| and bolted the door, and with table and stools hastily | 
| barricaded the two small openings which served as | 
| windows, leaving a corner of the one at the front 
| open to serve as a port-hole. Then she looked to 
her gun, and freshened the priming. 

By this time the sound of horses’ hoofs had drawn 
|near the cabin and halted. Sallie Gleason’s face 
| was very pale at this moment, and her hands trem- 
| bled, vet she did not hesitate, gun in hand, to take | 
her place at the opening in the window. 

She saw enough at her first glance to warrant all | 
the precaution she had taken. Naked, hideously | 
| bedaubed in paint and evil-eyed, such a villainous. | 
{looking lot of savages she had never before seen. | 
There were seventeen of them drawn up in a squad 
|a few yards distant, and they were surveying alter- | 
nately the cabin and the growling dog. 

The Indians were armed with bows and arrows | 
and lances, with but two guns in the crowd. Mrs. 
| Gleason saw at once that they were Sioux. Stand- 
| ing far enough back in the darkened cabin to prevent 
| them from seeing her, she looked through her port- | 


| hole directly inte the eyes of these dangerous | 
| visitors. 
For a few moments they sat their ponies silently, 
giving no hostile sign. Presently one of them with 
a guttural word of command, turned his animal’s | 
head and with a vicious cut of his quirt set off at a | 
gallop, and the whole troop followed him. 
Sallie Gleason breathed more freely as she watched 
| the galloping squad cross the creek and ride out of 
sight beyond a point of bluff some half-mile below. 
She thought of her husband, but felt certain he was 


To the latter he added | 


UNEXPECTED VISITORS. 


| reach the island the bateaw would be close at hand. 


| not in the direction they had taken. She opened the | 


| door and windows and resumed her household occu- 

| pations, but kept a sharp watch in all directions. 

| Several hours passed with no incident to arouse 

| her fears afresh. At noon she made preparations 
for dinner, expecting Bill soon to return. 

| took a pail and started for the spring for water. 


| the little creek ran, and was about to descend to the 
| spring when she saw something near the mouth of 
| the gulch that gave her instant alarm. It was a 
single feather dyed red, projecting above the ridge 
| of a clay bank that marked a turn of the creek’s 
| channel. 

| She had seen that feather three hours before and 
remembered it. It slowly disappeared. She turned 
about and hurried back to the cabin, expecting every 
| moment to hear the Indian yell and feel an arrow 
| pierce her body. But nothing further occurred to 
alarm her then and she reached the cabin in safety. 

Once more she barred all entrances and prepared 
to defend herself to the last. She understood now, 
she thought, why the treacherous fellows had ridden 
away so unconcernedly. They had intended the 
action for a blind. After riding out of sight they 
had dismounted and having slunk back under shelter 
of the river-bank had entered the bed of the creek 
where they were now lying in wait for a chance to 
shoot down the inmates of the cabin. 

That the Indians had not killed her when they had 
the opportunity was a source of thankful wonder. 
It could not be, she believed, that they had not seen 
her, but they must have thought themselves undis- 
covered. Thus she speculated in fear and excitement. 

Through an opening in the front window her eye 

| took in the broad expanse of the Mississippi beyond 

|the ambush of the savages. Suddenly there came 

| into view, not a mile distant, the well-known sail of 
the bateau. 

Her first feeling was one of delight; but almost 





instantly the true sit- 
uation flashed upon 
her and she realized 
the purpose of the 
ambush. A _ deadly 
fear for her trapper 
friends seized upon 
the brave woman’s 
mind. 

She saw it all now. | 
The Indians had dis- 
covered that sail away 
down the river, and 
knowing where the 
boat would land they had, after their cunning and | 
treacherous fashion, stolen back to lie in ambush 
for the unsuspecting boatmen. She had not been 
seen on her excursion to the spring because the 
Indians were intent upon other victims. 

She kept her eyes on the boat; it was coming | 
slowly on with a light breeze in its favor; the boys 
seemed to be plying the oars lazily. 

What could be done to warn them? It would be | 
certain death to her to go outside and make any 
movement likely to attract their attention. Even if 
they saw or heard her, they might well fancy her | 
to be merely greeting their return. 

Then she thought of the “Wild Goose Bar,” and a | 
plan of action came like an inspiration. The Wild | 
Goose Bar was a drift of sand which extended into 
the river from a point several hundred yards above 
the mouth of the creek. It connected with a small 
island, or rather peninsula, about a hundred yards 
from shore. The geese in their autumn flight often 
alighted upon it at night in great numbers, and this | 
had given this sand-bar its name. 

From the lay of the ground back of the cabin- 
knoll Sallie knew that she could reach a point very 
near to the bar without being seen. If she might | 
but safely run the gauntlet of the sand stretch to 
the covert of the willows upon the island, she would 
be able to warn the coming boatmen. 

There was no time to lose. By the time she could 





She opened the back window and, gun in hand, 
crawled through and ran down the side of the knoll 
into a little ‘swale’? which extended for some dis- 
tance parallel with the river’s bank. Once on this 
low ground she bent forward so as to keep her head 
out of sight and hurried up toa point which she knew 
must be about opposite the sand-bar. Then boldly 
rising upright she ran swiftly across the interven- 
ing ground to the river-bank and slid down its steep 
side to the foot of the bar. 

The keen eyes of the Indians had seen her at last. 
They guessed her purpose and set up a how! like the 
ery of a pack of wolves. Looking aside in her flight 
along the bar she saw them emerge, a yelling swarm, 
from the creek-bed, and give swift chase up the 
bank of the river, 











| water or stuck lightly in 


Then she | 


She reached the top of the gully through which | 
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They shot arrows at her as she ran, but the range 
at first was too great, and the shafts fell in the 
the sand behind her. 
Oddly enough she thought of the scores of wild 
geese that had been fired upon from the bank and 
killed upon the sands over which she was fleeing. 

That hundred yards seemed a long distance. The 
Indians gained swiftly upon her and before she 
could reach the island their arrows began to whiz 
spitefully past. She would certainly have lost her 
life had not the boatmen, who were rapidly drawing 
near, opened fire at this critical moment. Their 
long-range rifles scattered the Indians and sent them 
instantly flying. 

Sallie had just breath left to note that there were 
more than two men in the bateau, and then she fell 
exhausted and fainting upon the wet sand at the 
edge of the island. 


When she became conscious, Briggs and Ellery 
were kneeling by her, one on either side, fanning her 
with their hats. Her clothing and hair were drenched 
with the water they had thrown in her face to revive 
rer. 


Looking up, Sallie saw two tall strangers leaning 
on their guns and looking upon her with sympathy 
and interest. They now came forward and each in 
his rough way—for they, too, were frontiersmen— 


| uttered expressions of grateful admiration, mingled 


| made and published in these several tongues. 


with not a little wonder at the feat she had per- 
formed. 

When Gleason returned and the story was repeat- 
ed to him, he said, simply, but with wet eyes: “Ye’re 
a brave womun, Sallie, but ’ll never leave ye alone 
agin, so long’s thar’s danger from Injuns.” 

That night John Ellery set out for Prairie du Chien 
in a canoe, and a few days later a squad of cavalry 
scoured the region in search of the Sioux. They did 
not find the Indians, who no doubt knew of their 
presence and mission, for the settlers at Little 
Pinnicon saw no more hostile bands. 

The strangers who had come with Briggs and 
Ellery were men with families, true pioneers in 
search of fresh lands. They were so well pleased 
with the Pinnicon Valley that they marked claims 
adjoining the others, and each brought a wife and 
children into the “Ljttle Pinnicon settlement.” 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 
“er 


For the Companion. 


THE SWISS PARLIAMENT. 


Americans seldom realize that beyond the sea 
there is a republic many centuries older than their 
own. In some form or other Switzerland has had a 
Republican system of government for five hundred 
years. For a very long time after the days of the 
mythical William Tell, that is, from the first half of 
the fourteenth century, the country was a confeder- 
ation, or alliance of little republics,—Cantons they 
were and still are called,—without a strong central 
government. 

Each Canton had its own laws and customs, and 
was a pure republic in itself, and, except in times of 
danger or war, had little to do with its neighbors. 

This perfect independence of a central government 
on the part of the Cantons, or States, was an exem- 
plification of what this country was in danger of 
becoming under the Confederation after the close of 
the Revolutionary War—a danger from which the 
Constitution saved it. Their relations to each other 
were not nearly as close as would have been those of 
the States of the Union, had the wildest dream of 
the advocates of “State Rights” and “State Sov- 
ereignty” been realized. : 

The first people in the Alps who were bold enough 
to declare for free government were the Schwyzers, 
of the town and Canton of Schwyz. From them 
the Confederation, as it grew, took the name of 
Schweiz, the Schwyzers’ land, or Switzerland. 

As the people of the country speak three different 
languages, Switzerland has as many different names. 
The German-speaking people call it die Schweiz, the 
Italian-speaking ones, Svizzera, and the French, la 
Suisse. 

It was not long after the Canton of Schwyz de- 
clared its freedom before other Cantons joined it, 
most of them in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, and they eventually formed themselves into 
a Swiss Confederacy. 

Gradually the Constitutions of the Cantons were 
amended, and, as time went on, one concession after 
another was made by these independent States to 
the central government. Once Napoleon Bonaparte 
interfered in Swiss affairs, and compelled a better 
Swiss union at the point of French bayonets. What- 
ever Bonaparte’s motives may have been, he cer- 
tainly left Switzerland better than he found it. 

Before the middle of the present century, great 
changes had taken place in Switzerland. But at 
that time revolutions took place in the Cantons and 
in the end a new general Constitution, modelled to 
some extent on the American plan, was adopted. 
This Constitution was formed in 1848, that year of 
political upheavals and revolutions all over Europe. 
All the Monarchies protested against the Republican 
Constitution of Switzerland. They wanted nothing 
of the kind, but they went no farther than to threaten 
the Swiss, and to prognosticate evil to the Repub- 
lican experiment. 

In 1874, the Constitution was further amended. 
The Swiss form of government now is, in many 
respects, similar to that of the United States. The 
differences are such, however, that the Swiss people 
may be said to have decidedly a more direct influence 
in making the laws under which they live than have 
the people of this country. Switzerland is nearer 
the condition of a pure democracy than is the Amer- 
ican Republic. This is saying much; but the facts 
will bear out the statement. 

There are twenty-two of the little Cantons that 
form the Swiss Republic. Some of them are not 
larger than American counties, and the more moun- 
tainous ones are thinly populated. All the inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland do not number more than three 
millions, a number only a little less than that of 
the State of Ohio, while the area of the country is 
about equal to that of Iowa. 

As the people of the different sections of Switzer- 
land speak different languages, the laws are also 
The 
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iaw-making at Berne is a novel scene, in which the 
orators discuss public affairs first in one language | 
and then in another. The official interpreters of the 
Parliament make it seem easy enough. A motion | 
made in German is quickly repeated, in a loud | 
voice, in French and in Italian. 

Most Swiss parliamentarians understand all the 
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ago, it is little wonder that the Swiss heart beats | while it is deprived, to some extent, at least, of 
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‘We will be free so long as we are like our| dinals when he was the temporal ruler of the 


ancestors,” is a motto burned in the hearts of the 
Swiss people. 

There are few famous orators in the Parliament, 
though the Swiss statesmen are good debaters. 
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SWISS PARLIAMENT HOUSES. 


languages of their country, and not infrequently | 
English as well. They are often trained states- | 
men, for in Switzerland, if a public servant can | 
serve the State well, he is apt to be kept at his 
post. 

The Parliament, or Diet, is much like the 
United States Congress, except that the laws it 
passes may be submitted to the people for approval. 
Should thirty thousand citizens, or eight Cantons 
ask it, any act of Parliament must run the gaunt- 
let of the people’s ballot-box. The people, not 
the President, hold the final veto power in Switzer- 
land. 

The President has very little authority, indeed. 
He is elected, not by the people, but by Parlia- 
ment, from among its own members. He is | 
chairman of the governing Council of Seven who 


of selection is that experienced statesmen attain | geous ceremonies, attended by all the state and | 


to the honors. ‘Political accidents’’ cannot possi- 
bly become presidents or cabinet ministers in 
Switzerland. 

The President is chosen for a term of one year, | 
and he cannot be elected to succeed himself; | 


future political gain, to the neglect of the interests | 
of his country. The members of the Supreme | 
Court are chosen from among the members of | 
Parliament. The President and his Council, or} 
Cabinet, have seats in Parliament. 
The members of the lower house in Switzerland | 
are chosen by the people, as in the United States, | 
and the senators may also be chosen by the people, | 
or by the cantonal legislatures. Members of both | 
houses are chosen for three years. Senators re- | 
ceive a salary of one thousand dollars a year; 
the President receives about two thousand dollars. 
There are no secret sessions of the Parliament. 
The government owns the telegraphs and con- 
trols the railroads, holding both to strict account- 
ability. The Parliament meets yearly, or oftener, 





demand it. As I have already intimated, any or 
all bills adopted by the Parliament may promptly 
be rejected by the people. 

All students of constitutional methods do not 
think that the submission of important laws to 
the common voter is a good method. Some of the 
best of proposed Swiss laws have been thus de- 
feated. Among a people less intelligent than the 
Swiss such a political practice would be disastrous ; 
but there is scarcely one person in a thousand who 
cannot read and write, and the attendance at the 
schools is compulsory. 

This submission of laws to a vote of the people 
is at least a wonderful check on loose legislation. 
The Swiss seldom hurry in their law-making. 
Important statutes are often the work of years, 
but it may be justly said that a law, once accepted, 
must be obeyed. The statute books are not often 
burdened there with neglected laws, as is frequently 
and sadly the case in some other countries. 

When laws are submitted to the public ballot, 
each voter is supplied by government with a 
printed copy of the law, and as voting is also 
compulsory, every citizen must express himself. 
It is maintained that this examination and passing 
on of important statutes makes the voters better 
citizens. At all events, no voter can afterward 
plead ignorance of the law. 

The Parliament meets in a very beautiful palace 
at Berne. From its porches and terraces may be 
had a glorious view of the Bernese Alps, the mag- 
nificent glaciers and snow-fields of the Jungfrau, 
and, at sunset, the golden slopes of the Bliimlis 
Alp. Nowhere else do a people’s law-makers 
meet in the lofty presence of such magnificence of 
nature. 

In sight of the mountains in whose fastnesses 
their fathers fought for liberty nearly six centuries 





Their patriotism, and the patriotism of the whole 
Swiss people, have not their equal in the world. 
“God and Fatherland” is their perpetual motto, 
a sentiment to which no Swiss peasant nor states- 
man is ever recreant. S. H. M. Byers. 
_ ~or 
NATURE’S MUSIC. 
Slide up thy silver sands, O booming sea. 
The pines that skirt thee catch thy minstrelsy, 


And over all the forest swells a tone 
That echoes but the music of thine own. 


—Helen L. Carey. 
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COURT PAGEANTRIES IN EUROPE. 





Eternal City. 

The German pageants of the modern day are, 
for the most part, great military reviews and 
manceuvres, designed to set forth the armed 
prowess of the Empire, and the same may be 
said of those of the Austrian court. 

With the more democratic age is vanishing the 
old-time pomp and display of royalty, as if it 
were felt that such display is out of place at a 
period when the people are taking a greater share 
in the governments, and at a period, also, when 
immense sums of money are needed by the sov- 
ereigns in order to keep up their huge military 
armaments. 


————___+or 
For the Companion. 
EXPERIENCE. 
We aim, we hope, we strive, and then we fail,— 
When, lo! the way to win we clearly see; 


Why should we, then, our overthrow bewail ? 
Defeat gives us the key to victory! 
When comes another chance, to-day, next year, 
Shall we, successful, count experience dear? 
EmMA C. DowbD. 
| 


FOUR NEW STATES. 


On Washington’s birthday the President ap- 
proved the most important act passed by the 
fiftieth Congress. In conformity with the pro- 
visions of this act, the senators and representatives 
of four new States will undoubtedly appear in 
Washington next December and take part in the 
organization of the next Congress. One of these 
States, that of South Dakota, will be proclaimed 
a member of the Union so soon, that the thirty- 
ninth star will be added to the Flag of the Union 
on the Fourth of July next; but the other stars 
will not, under the law, be added until July 4, 
1890. 

On the 14th of May the people of South Dakota, 
all that part of the present Territory of Dakota 
south of the seventh standard parallel, a line 
afew miles north of the forty-sixth parallel of 
latitude, will vote upon the question of accepting 
a Constitution which has already been formed. 
If they accept the Constitution the President will 
at once issue a proclamation declaring South 
Dakota to be a State in the Union. 

The other prospective States are not so far 





The time seems fast passing away for the fre-| advanced. On the same 14th of May the people 
quent great state pageants in which the royal | of North Dakota, Montana and Washington will 
are also selected by Parliament from one of its| courts of Europe were wont to indulge. It is true | choose delegates to conventions to frame constitu- 
two chambers. One good result of the method! that now and then we hear descriptions of gor-| tions for these States respectively, and will at the 


show of the olden time, but they become more 
and more rare as the age advances. 
Attention is called to this fact by a notable 


exception to it which was recently seen at the | 
Winter Palace, in St. Petersburg. The Russian | 
hence it is impossible for him to use his post for| New Year comes eleven days later than ours, and | 


is preceded, according to the rules of the Russian 
Church, by a very strict fast of six weeks. Then 
all the pomp of the imperial court is displayed as 
the new year opens. 

On the last of these occasions the festivity was 
observed with quite as much splendor as in earlier 
days. It was half European, half Oriental. The 
costumes and uniforms were dazzling and varied, 
and Circassians and Siberians vied with European 
Russians in the brilliancy and gorgeousness of 
their displays. 

The halls of the Winter Palace, says a graphic 
account, ‘‘were converted, by means of rare trop- 
ical plants, into gardens of delicious verdure; the 
mellow sheen of thousands of wax candles con- 
trasted with the brilliancy of the electric light, 
shining on buffets heaped high with the corona- 
tion plate, and a background of supper tables 
was laden with native and exotic delicacies.” 

Such scenes, which were once not uncommon at 
European courts, are now rarely presented at any 
except the Russian court. 

In England a gorgeous state pageant is in these 
days rare indeed. On the occasion of her jubilee, 
a year and a half ago, indeed, Queen Victoria 
made a brilliant celebration, at which kings and 
princes attended in a glittering flock; but even 
then, it was noticed, the Queen did not wear the 
great crown of Britain, which, with the Koh-i-noor 
gleaming in its centre, visitors to the Tower of 
London see enclosed in its glass case. 

Paris has not witnessed any very splendid 
pageant for more than twenty years. Parisians 
who remember the display of Napoleon III., 
when, in 1867, he was visited in turn by nearly 
every crowned head in Europe, and by at least 
one Asiatic potentate, can find nothing that has 
taken place since to equal it. France is Republi- 
can, and since the downfall of the Empire has 
become less ostentatious. 

It used to be the boast of Spain that the court of 
Madrid was the only great court in Europe. 
‘* Madrid es sola corte,”’ the Spaniards used proudly 
to declare in their musical tongue; but the glories 
of the old Spanish court have pretty much passed 
away. There is still a more stiff and rigid cere- 
monial, indeed, at the Madrid palace than in any 
other, and a host of royal servants pass daily 
through a strict routine; but even coronations and 
royal baptisms are performed with far less bril- 
liancy of ceremony than formerly. 

It is said that the present King of Italy lives in 
almost as modest a simplicity as his father, Victor 
Emmanuel, did before him. Certain it is that 
Rome rarely witnesses a great royal pageant, 





same time elect State officers who, of course, will 
become State officers only in the event of the 
Territory becoming a State. 

On the first Tuesday in October—the first day 
of the month—the people will vote upon the Con- 
stitutions proposed by the conventions, and, in 
case the people of a new State accept the Consti- 
tution the President will proclaim the admission 
of the State. 

If these events should all occur, then elections 
will be ordered in each of the four States for 
members of the legislature and representatives in 
Congress, and the legislatures will meet in time 
to choose senators, who will be ready to take 
their seats at the opening of Congress on the 
second day of December. 

These four States stretch from the western border 
of Minnesota to the Pacific Ocean, in a broad 
band averaging two hundred and fifty miles in 
width, the only break in the continuous line being 
the ‘‘pan handle” of Idaho. Their combined area 
is almost exactly that of the thirteen original 
States of the Union, and Montana will rank as 
the third State in the Union in respect of area. 

In respect of population they are all amply 
qualified to take their places among the States. 
It has never been held to be necessary that a 
community should have inhabitants enough to be 
entitled to one representative in Congress before 
being admitted as a State. 

Yet each of these new States has almost enough 
population to entitle it to one member of Con- 
gress, and South Dakota will begin its State life 
with two members. Their growth has been so 
rapid that it is even possible that by the time 
the new apportionment is made, after the census 
of 1890, they will be allowed two members each. 

In the admission of these States Congress has 
illustrated both of the ways in which States have 
prepared and presented themselves for adoption 
into the sisterhood. In the early days the people 
inhabiting the territory of a future State organized 
themselves, framed a Constitution, and then 
applied for admission. This is what South 
Dakota has done, for no act of Congress ever 
recognized a division of the Territory of Dakota. 
The separation into two parts was the work of the 
people themselves. 

In later times Congress has sometimes passed 
an “enabling act’’ which authorized the proposed 
new State to form and present a Constitution. 
Occasionally this act did not secure the admission 
of the State, for another act was necessary after 
the Constitution was framed. In the cases of 
North Dakota, Montana and Washington, the 
enabling act is all that is required; for if the 
people present a Constitution each State will be 
admitted by proclamation. 

The people of all these new States have long 
been eager for admission, and their wishes have 


been seconded by a large number of the residents | 


tofore conspired to disappoint them. Now that 
they are at last to have the full political rights of 
American citizens they will receive a most cordial 
welcome, and a unanimous wish for their growth 
and prosperity. 

There is every reason why they should be pros- 
perous. They are rich in agricultural and mineral 
wealth, and they are already inhabited by a hardy, 
enterprising and intelligent people. They cannot 
fail to become honored and honorable members 
of the great family of States. 

year 
IN THE NARROWS. 


“When I was a child,” said a venerable old lady, 
lately, ‘“‘I was taken by my uncle upon a sea voyage. 
The first hour spent upon the vessel was full of 
misery. Smaller boats at the docks thumped against 
her side, and jarred her; a heavy smell of bilge- 
water in the hold nauseated me; the decks were 
heaped with luggage; t®® coming dangers of the 
voyage assumed terrible proportions; there was no 
ease nor comfort anywhere on board. 

“My uncle, who was an eccentric old man, smiled 
at my complaints and grumbling. 

“*You are still in the Narrows,’ he said, 
until you are out at sea.’ 

“The next day, when the ship, under full sail, was 
scudding along in the sunshine across the vast blue 
plain, all my uneasiness and fears were forgotten. 

“T have often remembered his warning when with 
young people. The voyage before them is so full of 
vague terrors! the little discomforts of starting are 
so hard to bear! 

“A young girl at her first party, for example: Her 
plain dress, her awkwardness, her homely face— 
these things are great and real griefs to her, and if 
she is slighted and unnoticed, she goes home 
wretched, feeling that she has been on trial before 
her peers, and has been condemned for life. 

“I long to say to her, ‘You are only in the Nar- 
rows. Wait until you are out at sea,’ and to tell her 
of the ugly girls who, as women, are making the 
world a better place to live in, or of the despised 
wall-flowers who are happy wives and mothers. 

“Or take a boy. He exaggerates so enormously 
the importance of the little events of his college 
life. The injustice of the faculty, if he is condi- 
tioned, is monstrous; his rivals are unscrupulous 
and selfish, his friends without a fault. Life, as he 
goes to meet it, is full of vast threats or promises. 
He either hopes to make a splendid victory, or is 
certain that he will be worsted at every turn. 

“He isin the Narrows. When he reaches the 
open sea, he will measure distances more correctly. 
Friends, and foes, and events, will appear in their 
just proportions. He will have learned to appreciate 
himself more fairly, and to know what he can do 
| and can not do.” 

“Young people,” says a German writer, “are some- 
times appalled at the outlook on life because they 
regard it as a vast whole, full of uncertain dangers; 
but it is really made up of days and hours and 
minutes. Even if they are foes, we fight but one 
at a time; but they never are all foes.”’ 

A boy, looking forward to the difficulties which 
await him in the future, which he knows he is not 
fitted now to meet, forgets to take into account the 
fact that a sober, earnest man gains strength to live 
| by living, just as the ship, blocked and helpless at 
| the dock, unfurls her sails in the free wind of the 
| open sea, and speeds straight to her harbor. 


—~@,—— 
THE OBSERVANCE OF LENT. 


Lent comes so quietly upon us in these latter times 
| that persons outside of the churches that observe it 
| as a penitential season scarcely know that it has 

begun. Formerly, its observance with at least an 
| outward show of strictness, was universal and com- 
|pulsory. Little compulsion, however, was necessary, 
| so rooted was the observance in the feelings and 
| habits of the people. 

Many pious persons carried their self-denial during 
the forty days to an injurious extreme, wearing a 
hair-shirt next the skin, taking food but once in the 
twenty-four hours, avoiding everything that savored 
of recreation, and spending in some instances as 
many as seven hours daily upon their knees. 

There were individuals, it was said, who succeeded 
in fasting the whole forty days, and there was a con- 
siderable number of persons who began Lent with 
the intention of doing so, and happily failed. It was 
considered, in the Middle Ages, a merit to suffer 
severely and long during Lent. 

It does not appear to be true, as some writers have 
stated, that the eating of meat in Lent was ever a 
capital offence in France and Spain, unless the meat 
was stolen. A very trifling theft was formerly pun- 
ished with death, and a theft of meat committed in 
Lent was not likely to be judged mercifully. In 
1629, a man was beheaded in France for first steal- 
ing and then eating a piece of horseflesh during the 
Lenten season, a crime that probably would have 
been more leniently regarded if committed at any 
other time. 

Nevertheless the prohibitions of the bishops were 
enforced by the magistrates, even when eggs and 
milk were among the forbidden articles. Meat was 
always forbidden, and this was the reason why the 
Yankee codfish of the last century became so impor- 
tant an object of the commerce with Spain, Italy 
and France. Many an honest Yankee, who did not 
even know what the word Lent signified, earned a 
good farm by selling salt cod to the Spaniards. 

Lent became to poor people in Southern Europe a 
heavy burden, because on so many of the forty days 
they were compelled to abstain from labor. The 
prohibition of meat was no great grievance, since 
few of the laborers commonly tasted meat; but the 
suspension of labor in the beautiful spring days was 
oppressively inconvenient. 

Rich people, as a witty writer remarked in 1769, 
“worked out their salvation upon turbot and bur- 
gundy,” and, as to the poor, “their Lent lasted all 
| the year.” 
| During the present century, the prohibitions of 
| the Lenten season have, in most of the countries of 
| Christendom, ceased to be enforced by the magis- 
trates and laws. Those prohibitions are little more 
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such are received with respect, and generally obeyed. 

As soon as compliance with the Lenten rules 
became voluntary, opposition to them from the 
outside world was a mere impertinence. To-day, 
all Christians fast in Lent who choose to do so, and 
as much as they choose, but no magistrate has aught 
to say in the matter. 


—- 
A HARD WORKER. 


Sir Walter Scott’s career illustrates the value of 
hard work, even of drudgery, in early life as a prep- 
aration for activity and productiveness when the 
powers are matured. Scott had an aversion to the 
mechanical act of writing. His apprenticeship at 
the law helped him to overcome the aversion, for he 
was obliged day after day to copy dry law papers. 

The drudgery of copying declarations, pleas, repli- 
cations, rejoinders and surrejoinders, rebutters and 
surrebutters, made him facile in the use of the pen, 
and cultivated the dogged patience which no labor 
could irritate. He himself tells us that once during 
his apprenticeship he wrote one hundred and fifty 
folio pages without an interval for food or rest. 

When he became an author, the habits formed 
during his apprenticeship enabled him to turn out 
an amount of work, year after year, which seems 
almost incredible. The author of ‘Walter Scott at 
Work,” published in Scribner’s, says: ° 

“In the year 1814 alone he wrote nearly the whole 
of the ‘Life of Swift,’ the second and third volumes 
of ‘Waverley,’ ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ two essays for 
the supplement to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the 
introduction and notes to the ‘Memorie of the Som- 
ervilles,’ annotations to a reprint of ‘Rowland’s 
Letting Off the Humors of Blood in the Head Vein,’ 
1611, and kept up an unstinted correspondence with 
his friends; and all this literary activity was inter- 
rupted by a two months’ voyage to the Hebrides, 
and by constant attention to the financial perplexi- 
ties of the Ballantyne press and publishing house.” 

Will, energy, patience, method, and an industry 
which never permitted him ‘‘to do nothing” enabled 
him to write “(Guy Mannering” in six weeks, the 
second and third volumes of ‘‘Waverley” in twenty- 
four days, and the first volume of “Woodstock” in 
fifteen days. 

He did not wait for “inspiration,” nor did he idle 
away the time between “inspirations.” Before 
breakfast one morning he finished “Anne of Geier- 
stein;” after breakfast he began his compendium of 
Scottish history. 

The greater part of “Ivanhoe” and of “The Bride 
of Lammermoor” was dictated during an illness, the 
pains of which set him “roaring like a bull-calf.” 
Laidlaw, his amanuensis, begged him to stop dictat- 
ing. 

“Nay, Willie,’ replied the sick man, “only see 
that the doors are fast. I would fain keep all the 
cry as all the wool to ourselves; but as to giving 
over work, that can only be done when I am in 
woollen.” 

- +e — 

CHEAP STORE. 


A shopkeeper’s reputation is a great part of his 


stock in trade. By some means or other people must | 


be led to see, or at least to believe, that he sells good 
articles at low prices. 

This was the theory of Hiram J. Miner, who, forty 
or fifty years ago, set up shop in Camden, N. Y., 
with a capital of two hundred and seventy dollars. 
He meant not to be undersold by any other trader. 

A merchant across the way offered a customer 
some little article worth a shilling for a penny off. 
The man crossed over to Mr. Miner’s and reported 
the fact, upon which he was immediately offered it 
at a penny lower still. Not to be outdone, the first 
man dropped another penny. 

Back and forth the countryman went till he was 
tired. Then he took his station in the middle of the 
street, while the salesmen in the opposite doors, 
prompted by their employers, who kept out of sight, 
bid the price down to nothing. 

Then they began to offer so much to the man if he 
would take the article,—one penny, twopence and so 
on,—till finally Miner bid a shilling, and his rival 
gave it up. The happy customer took his “‘purchase”’ 
and his shilling, and went off to spread the news. 
No doubt he proved an efficient walking advertise. 
ment; at all events, it was the received opinion in 
Camden and all about, that things were always 
cheapest at Miner’s. 

One day, it is said, a boy called at the Camden 
post-office, and inquired if there were any letters for 
his family. Yes, the postmaster said, there was 
one. 

‘“What is the price?” asked the boy, for it was be- 
fore the days of cheap and prepaid postage. 

“One and sixpence,”’ answered the postmaster. 

“Oh, well! I won’t take it at that price,” said the 
boy. ‘I can buy one at Miner’s for a shilling.” 


—_—_—_<@or— 
LAPPS. 


Facts relating to the Lapps are of interest to 
Americans for the reason that the Eskimos of this 
continent resemble that race very closely. But the 
Lapps come more in contact with civilized people 
than do the Eskimos and more is known of their 
past history and present condition. 

The Russian Geographical Society has recently 
published some interesting information relating to 
these inhabitants of the North. Their numbers are 
estimated at twenty-eight thousand. Of these, 
twenty-five thousand are living in the territories of 
Sweden and Norway; three thousand live in Russia 
and Finland. Almost all of those in Sweden are 
nomads; that is, they lead a wandering life. Of 
those in Norway about one-half live a settled life. 
The Lapps of Finland are all settled, and many of 
them have given up the keeping of reindeer. A 
school was opened for them last year. 

The Lapps live farther north in Finland than they 
This is because in Finland the pres- 
sure of civilization is stronger. As fields are en- 
closed and cultivated, the range of pasture for the 
reindeer is made less. This forces the Lapps north. 
Their former dwelling-places were farther south in 
all that part of Europe. 

The Lapps find their chief occupation in sea fish- 
ing. At the end of summer they move inland, and 





fish in the lakes till winter sets in. Their winter 
home is near the bogs and marshes where the rein- 
deer find the moss which is their fodder. 

It has been a common belief that the Lapps are 
dying out. This is not an exact statement of the 
case. It is true that they are disappearing as arace, 
but this is because they are being steadily absorbed 
by the Finns. What the future promises for them 
in Norway and Sweden is not so clear. 


—~+or—___—_ 
LACONIC LETTERS. 


A good example of the compression of an epistle 
into a single word was given in the case of an order 
sent by the English general, Boyd, who once com- 
manded at Gibraltar, to his agent at London. The 
general had written an order for provisions to the 
agent, whose name was Brown, but had forgotten 
to. insert an order for what he wanted for his own 
private store until after the official letter was sealed. 


As the vessel on which it was to be sent was on 
the point of starting, he wrote on the outside of the 
letter : 

Brown: 
Beef. 
Boyp. 

His agent received and understood the order, and 
sent back the provisions with a letter equally laconic, 
which read as follows: 


Boyd: 
Beef. 
Brown. 

Another example of a laconic epistle, and which 
at the same time affords an instance of extreme con- 
trast with wordy “red tape,’’ was the private note 
| which the Duke of Clarence once appended to an 
| official letter. Just before the battle of Navarino, 
| the duke sent a long letter of instructions to Sir 

Edward Codrington, who was in command of the 
| English fleet. 
| The letter, like most formal documents, abounded 
| in high-sounding words and formal expressions; but 
| 
| 





after the duke had signed it, he appended at the 
bottom, in his own handwriting, this significant 
little sentence : 

“Go it, Ned!” 

Sir Edward “went it,”? and won the battle. 

The most familiar and oft-quoted example of 
laconicism is also the most remarkable. It is Cesar’s 
| somewhat pretentious despatch to the Roman Sen- 
| ate, after he had won his victory over Pharnaces: 
| * Veni, vidi, vici,” which means “I came, I saw, I 
| conquered.” 
| But hardly less remarkable was General Grant’s 

famous letter to General Buckner at Fort Donelson: 
| “No terms other than an unconditional and immedi- 
| ate surrender can be accepted. I propose to move 
| immediately on your works.” 





—_ - —~+~@>r— ee 
PRECIOUS WATER. 
Ascension Island cannot be a very desirable place 


put it on, saying: 


““Excuse my not putting on a shirt, will you?” 

“Of course, of course. Take off more of your 
clothes, if you’ll feel more comfortable.” 

“N-no, it’s not that, but the fact is that I haven’t 
a shirt clean enough to put on.” 

I could only murmur my surprise at this strange 
| circumstance, and endeavor to look sympathetic. 

He went on: “I dare say you think it odd that I 
don’t have them washed?”’ 

I thought perhaps he had had some difficulty with 
his laundress, had not paid her bill, but I could not 
say that, so I inquired: “‘Why don’t you?” 

e unfolded a horrible tale to the effect that the 
water supply of the island consists principally of 
what is distilled by a condenser, a sinall quantity 
being obtained from Dampier’s Drips and Brandreth 
Wells. That-water was always so scarce that it was 
served out like a ration of rum, only more spar- 
ingly, the allowance in prosperous times being two 
gallons a day per man. 

When clothes were sent to the wash, the water for 
washing them had to be sent with them. That the 
condenser had now been out of order for some nine 
or ten days, and everybody on the island had been 
_ on short allowance; so that they had not enough 

or drinking, much less for washing either them- 
selves or their clothes. 


— 
READY ANSWER. 


Most of us are able to supply a repartee if we are 
given time to think it over, but a repartee half an 
hour after the occasion for it has passed is like a 
blank cartridge. It is the readiness of the retort 
that makes it effective. The great Russian soldier, 
Marshal Suvéroff, was in the habit of asking his 
men difficult questions, sometimes foolish ones, 
and bestowing favors on those who showed presence 
of mind in answering him. 


On one occasion a general of division sent him a 
sergeant with despatches, at the same time recom- 
mending the bearer to Suv6éroff’s notice. The mar- 
shal, as usual, proceeded to test him by a series of 
whimsical questions. 

‘How far is it to the moon?” 

“Two of your Excellency’s forced marches,” the 
soldier promptly replied. 

“If your men began to give way ina battle, what 
would you do?” 

“Td tell them that just behind the enemy’s line 
there was a wagon load of good things to eat.” 

“How many fish are there in the sea?” 

“Just as many as have not been caught.” 

And so the examination went on, till Suvéroff, 
finding his new acquaintance armed at all points, at 
length asked him, as a final poser, ‘‘What is the dif- 
ference between your colonel and myself?” 

“The difference is this,’’ replied the soldier, coolly. 
“My colonel cannot make me a captain, but your 
Excellency can.” 

Suv6roff, struck by his shrewdness, kept his eye 
upon the man, and soon afterward gave him the pro- 
motion for which he had asked. 


+r 
INDIAN DANCING. 


After having spent some time with the Blackfeet 
and the Crows of the Rocky Mountains, the Earl of 
Dunraven undertook to show his friends a specimen 
of the dancing he had witnessed among these people. 

As he reports results, the exhibition was impressive. 
| Words would have been inadequate to the purpose. 





| Icannot describe an Indian dance. The only way 

| to convey an idea of it would be for me to put on a 

| blanket and “jump around loose,” and for some one 
| else to take shorthand notes of my appearance and 
antics. 

I tried it the other day in my English home, but 

{the shorthand writer had a fit; my elder children 
| howled in terror; the baby went into convulsions, 
and had oil poured on its head; the wife of my 
bosom fled shrieking from the room, and my nearest 
male relative threatened to apply for a warrant to 
inquire into my sanity or insanity; so I abandoned 
the attempt 


in which to live, if one may judge from the following | 
| description of the difficulty of procuring fresh water. | 
A. B. Ellis at the island meets an old friend, who | 
shook hands, reached down a coat from a peg and | 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv, 


HUTCHINSON'S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock and warranted, 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to 
learn how to get them and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves. Established 1862, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, WN. Y. 


Do You Know It? 


To rfect a cure, you must remove the cause. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME AnD 
SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which is the proximate cause 
of Consumption. _ For Coughs, Bronchitis 
Weak Lungs, ght Sweats, and all Throat 
Diseases, it is an unequalled remedy. Sold by Drug- 
gists. $1 per bottle. Recommended vy, Physicians. 
Send for circular. WINCHESTER & CO., Chem- 
ists, 162 William Street, New York. 




















Everybody Interested 
in an absolutely pure, 
fine drinking TEA, the 
best possible to obtain, 
should try 

WOOD'S “MAY QUEEN” 


FORMOSA. 
If not furnished by 
your grocer send 50c, and 
receive by mail, fancy 
half-pound caddy for 


Thomas Wood &Co © 
Sa, Importers “Fwy 
Prue anesrnih© A trial. 

= THOMAS WOOD & CO., 


Importers, Boston,Mass. 
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PAGES udlaxy music worth $4.80 in CENTS. 
sheet form, including the following; VOCAL: Blue 
Alsatian Mountains, Adams; Come to the 
ance, Henrion; Fairest Love, Gumbert; Sacred 
uartette, Barnby; Kiss, Kiss, Louis; None bur 
- Sullivan; There’s a Rainbow in the Clouds, 
Danks; When Roses are Blooming Again, Skelly. 
INSTRUMENTAL: Boceacio March, Konra- 
|din; La Chatelaine, Leduc; Lottie Bell Waltz, 
Dinsmore; Pastime Mazurka, D’Orso; Vienna 
March, four hands, Czerny; Village Parade 
ee yom » Allen. All of above in 
arch Ga oxy for only 10 cts. Year- 
ly subscription, $1.00. All news- 
dealers, or send stamps to 


INV) GALAXY OF MUSIC 
408 Washington St., Boston, Mass, (iil) 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 









THE PEERLESS 


Are the best, they are a little 
higher price than others, but are 
well worth the difference, 


THE ZERO 


is cheaper, not so good as Peer- 
less, but better than any other 
Freezer in the market. 


THE PET 
are very low price. Anybody 
| could afford to buy one. All are 
| good, solid and well made. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
The Gooch Freezer Co., Cincinnati,O. 


HAVE YOU SEEN EINGALLS’ 


| HOME MAGAZINE? Single Copies, 15 cts. 
#1 per Year. It isa FINELY ILLUSTRATED MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE OF 64 PAGES, devoted to HOME DECO- 
RATION, FANCY WORK, ART PAINTING, DOMESTIC 
HELPS FOR THE HOME, etc. LIDA and M. J. CLARK- 
SON, the POPULAR ARTISTS and AUTHORS, write only 
| for INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE. This Magazine, once 
| in three months, con 


Full Page Colored Plate. 


Also full directions for its treatment, being reproduc- 

| tions from Original Paintings by Lida Clarkson. 

| The Four Colored Plates are worth the price of a year’s 
subscription. 


SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS. 
If you wish to examine the Magazine before subscrib- 
| ing, send us your full address and 10c. and_we will send 
you a SAMPLE Copy, containing a Full Page Col- 
| ored Plate by LIDA CLARKSON, printed in the eract 
| colors in which it is to be painted, entitled 


“IN THE GLOAMING.” 


| The Megesine gives full instructions for painting it. 
Address, ID 

















‘GALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, LYNN MASS. | 


WiRE 
SCREENS 


FACTORIES 
ARE THE 


LARGEST 


IN THE 


WORLD. 
, Our Improved Window and Door Screens are 25 years 
injadvance of ordinary kinds. They are made of 20 kinds 
and colors of wood (beautifully finished), specially fine 
black enamelled wire netting and handsome hardware. 
ur Window Screens slide like a sash, and may be used 
at top of window as well as lower part. e have 
screened more than 10,000 of the best houses of 36 states. 
Do not disfigure your house with cheaply made Screens. 
We sell direct to owners of houses at Bee wholesale 
prices, If you want to buy Screens and will write us 
number needed, and mention this paper, we will send 
you our catalogue, samples, prices and directions. 
E.T. BURROWES & CO,, PORTLAND. ME. 








HOF MM 


Worthy the especial attention of every Lady in 
the United States. 

19-inch Black Silk, Faille Francaise 

reduced from $1.00 per yard, to. . ‘ 79C. 
21-inch Black Silk, Peau de Soie, 

WORE 6 st te we eee ‘98c. 
36-inch Pure English Mohairs, in 

plain black,& stripes,actual value,65c. { 50c. 
46-inch Black All-Wool Henrietta, 

reduced from $1.00. ...... { 75Cc. 
46-inch Sponged Camel’s Hair, desir- 

able colors, recommended for wear, 89c 

regular price, $1.00... .... . 
42-inch Pure Mohair English Bril- 


liantine, choice colors, a fashiona- 75C 
ble new fabric. . . pee bad 


French Sateens Fréres Koechlin’s and } 

best makes, exclusive designs. . .  § 33c. 
French Sateens, a special offering of 

a large new importation at . . . 29c. 
Scotch & French Zephyr Ginghams, 

most reliable makes, dainty designs. 35c. 
Genuine Scotch Ginghams, worth 25 

cents and 30cents. . ..... 2%, 9c. 
Best quality American Challies newest 

designs, regularly sold at 20c. and 25c. 17c. 

Order goods at once, or write for samples. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


48, 50 and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SIR,— ?” 
oer “‘DAUBER” 


that will not CLOG 
up, that will not 
SPREAD or spatter blacking 
all over you, one that you can 
black a low Shoe or a Gaiter 
Boot without blacking your 
HOSE or the CLOTH TOP; 
a ‘‘Dauber”’ that is made 
with appliances for thorough- 
ly CLEANING the BOOT; a 
‘“‘Dauber’”’ that is made entirely 
of pure Para rubber, that will 
last for years and give SATIS- 
FACTION, OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. The ONLY one ever 
made that is PERFECTION. 
Price, 25 cents. Send us post- 
al note, and we will forward 
by return mail. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., Manuf's, 


182 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 











“Teceipt of price, 20 CtS. 





The Best Remedy 


OR Sore Eyes, Cancerous Humors, 
Prurigo, and other manifestations 

of depraved blood, is Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Used persistently, according to 
directions, ft effectually eradicates all 
traces of disease, and restores the suf- 
ferer to a sound and healthy condition. 


“T hereby certify that I have used 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, with excellent suc- 
cess, for a cancerous humor, or, as it 
seemed to be, canceron my lip. Shortl 
after using this remedy the sore headed. 
i believe that the disease is entirely 
cured, and consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
to be an infallible remedy for all kinds 
of eruptions caused by impure blood.”— 
Charles G. Ernberg, Vasa, Minn. 


“For years my blood was in an un- 
healthy condition. After having tried 
other medicines without success, I have 
lately taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
with the best results. I think this med- 
icine is the only blood-purifier that can 
be absolutely relied upon.’”’—Mrs. Oliver 
Valentine, 144 Quincy st., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

“A neighbor of ours who was rendered 
nearly blind from scrofula, was entirely 
cured by using three bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.””—Stephens & Best, Drug- 
gists, Ball Play, Tenn. 

“For several years afflicted with dis- 
orders of the blood, I have received 


more benefit from the use of 
Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla than from all other medicines.” 
—B. Rice, 140 Endicott st., Boston, Mass. 


Made by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Taken in Season, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla arrests blood- 
poisoning before it pervades the system. 
Don’t delay till the forces of nature are 

: exhausted and there 

an is nothing to work 

sh on. Begin at once 
the use of this medi- 
cine, and be sure 
you take no other 
to counteract its 
effects. 

**Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
sTrilla cured me of a 
>bad case of blood- 
y poisoning and re- 

stored me to health. 

My system was 

saturated with a 

poison which all or- 
dinary remedies failed to reach, but 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla did the work com- 
pletely. This was twenty-one years 
ago, and no symptoms of the disease 
have since appeared. I have recom- 
mended this wonderful medicine to 
hundreds of people, similarly aftlicted, 
and always with the most satisfactor 
results.”—A. H. Christy, Bourbon, Ind. 

“For many years I was troubled with 
scrofulous complaints. Hearing Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla very highly recommended, 
I decided to try it, and have done so 
with the most gratifying effects. I am 
convinced that Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


is the_best possible blood-medicine.” — 
John W. Starr, Laconia, Ind. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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MARCH. 
Th. 14. Henry of Navarre victorious at Ivry, 1590. 
Fr. 15. Andrew Jackson born, 1767. 
Sa. 16. Baptist Church formed in Providence, R. |., 1638. 
Su. 17. Victor Emmanuel declared King of Italy, 1861. 
Mo. 18. Grover Cleveland born, 1837. ; 
Tu. 19. Lucknow captured, 1858. 
We. 20. Charter of New York granted, 1664. 





For the Companion. 
THE COMING OF THE SPRING. 
There’s something in the air 
That's new and sweet and rare— 
A scent of summer things, 
A whirr as if of wings. 
There’s something too that’s new 
In the color of the blue 
That’s in the morning sky, 
Before the sun is high. 
And though on plain and hill, 
*Tis winter, winter still, 
There’s something seems to say 
That winter's had its day. 
And all this changing tint, 
This whispering stir, and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. 
And to-morrow or to-day 
The brooks will break away 
From their icy, frozen sleep, 
And run and laugh and leap. 
And the next thing, in the woods, 
The catkins in their hoods 
Of fur and silk will stand, 
A sturdy little band. 
And the tassels soft and fine 
Of the hazel will untwine, 
And the elder branches show 
Their buds against the snow, 
So, silently but swift, 
Above the wintry drift, 
The long days gain and gain, 
Until on hill and plain, 
Once more and yet once more 
Returning as before 
We see the bloom of birth 
Make young again the earth. 
NORA PERRY. 


aeueneE oti 
For the Companion. 
CRIPPLED, YET FAITHFUL. 


One of the many persons who received not only 
material but moral and spiritual help in the work 
among the vicious and lowly, organized by the 
late Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., was a little de- 
formed girl, afflicted with a disease of the spine. 
With her own soul purified and enlightened, she 
felt the missionary spirit, and developed a cour- 
age and patience in doing good that would have 
been remarkable in a much older person. 

She became a tract-distributer, and, as she 
could not go about the city, she chose her place on 
the sidewalk, not far from her home and near the 
doorsteps of a ‘gilded palace of sin.” 

Here, night after night, the faithful child waited 
and held out her little tracts and leaflets to all 
who entered or left the house, and to others who 
passed by. Many of those who frequented the 
place repulsed her with ridicule, and many more 
received her offering only to throw it away as 
soon as they saw what it was; but she persevered. 

A clergyman, Rev. J. Boyd, of New York, 
who was acquainted with the facts, has kept on 
record a single result of her efforts. 

One night a young woman, richly dressed and 
flushed with wine, came down the steps, and saw 
the hand of the little cripple extended toward her 
with its white gift. Glancing at the paper, she 
muttered an angry curse, and struck the child a 
blow in the face that hurled her to the pavement. 
Hurt but not discouraged, the little cripple remem- 
bered her Master, and stayed bravely at her post. 

Many times afterward she was passed by the 
woman who had struck her, and it was at some 
risk that she approached her again; but she con- 
tinued to do so, and one evening the same unfor- 
tunate woman, possibly in one of those remorse- 
ful moods not uncommon to sinners of her class, 
accepted the leaflet she offered, and saw attached 
to it an invitation to one of Dr. Tyng’s Gospel 
meetings. 

“Show me where it is,”’ she said, abruptly. 

The little cripple gladly consented, and in a few 
minutes the strangely contrasted pair were seen 
entering the meeting together. 


Under the influence of these meetings the soul | 


of the sinful woman was born into a new life. A 
Christian lady took her home with her, and she 
remained there, making herself so useful and 
helpful as to win lasting esteem and love. During 
a sickness in the household she evinced remark- 
able aptitude as a nurse, and to that calling she 
was enabled to train herself, and finally became 
an expert. 

She was one of the volunteers from New York 


who went to Memphis when the last yellow-fever | 


plague visited that city, and there she spent her 
days and nights in ceaseless labor, nobly sacrific- 
ing herself for the good of others. At every bed- 
side she was hailed with blessings, and the sick 
named her ‘an angel’’ not more for her skill and 
patience, than for her tender ministry in pointing 
them to the Saviour of mankind. 

She wore herself out in the hospital, took the 
fever and died. Penitent and purified, her life had 
been given back to humanity to succor and to 
bless it. This may have been the only life that 


| was saved by the se 
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severance of the poor crippled child, but who will 


| dare to say that the abuse she received, and the 


|exposure she encountered in her simple and 
| homely endeavor to do something for her Master, 
were too heavy a cost for the one blessed result 
that followed ? 
+o 
MOUNT BANDAI. 


On the 15th of last July occurred in Japan the 
explosion of an entire mountain, which was thrown 
| into space by the expansive power of steam gener- 
ated within the earth. Mount Bandai, situated 
about one hundred and fifty miles north of Tokio, 
had previously three peaks, and was about forty- 
eight hundred feet high. Toward the end of the 
fatal day on which the explosion took place, terrible 
|earthquakes occurred, a furious wind blew, and 
thick clouds of dust, with torrents of mud and huge 





| lute darkness reigned, and the falling dust was so 


hot that a person could not touch it without being | 


| burned. 


Abundant evidence has been found that the erup- 
tion was not volcanic in the usual sense of the word, 
since it was marked by no trace of fire or lava. From 
the earliest times of which there is any record 


sides of the mountain, and it is evident that, when 
the inward pressure of steam became too great to 
be resisted, the mountain yielded, as an immense 
boiler would have done. 

The débris which fell, after the explosion, covered 


varying from ten to one hundred feet. In certain 
spots it even reached a depth of nine hundred feet. 
Villages were engulfed in ruin, and at least five hun- 
dred inhabitants killed, while the torrents of mud 
accompanying the eruption rolled through the val- 
leys to a distance of nine miles from the crater, filled 
up a river on the way, and led to the formation of a 
lake. 

An account is given in La Nature of the visit paid 
by some members of the University of Tokio to the 
scene of the disaster. They found one village in the 
neighborhood of the crater half-buried beneath a 
river of mud, while the other half was untouched. 

The survivors among its inhabitants were engaged 
in digging through the solidified mud—sad and dis- 
heartening task, since they could only expect to find 
|ruin and death. The explorers then visited the 
crater, finding themselves upon the edge of an im- 
mense chasm, which had previously been a solid 
mountain. 

From the bottom of the abyss still rose torrents of 





atmosphere. 1 about, as far as the eye could 
| reach, was a devastated country, some villages which 
| had not been inundated seeming to be literally over- 
turned by the wind. It was a scene of horror, from 
which even an explorer would gladly flee. 


re 
AFFECTIONATE LION. 


The superintendent of the animal department at 
| Woodward’s Garden, San Francisco, tells an inter- 
esting and pathetic story of a lion which was at one 
time in the garden. At first the lion was so wild 
| and fierce that it was dangerous to venture near to 
its cage. 





But by persistent gentleness and kindness the 
superintendent gradually made the beast so fond of 
him that it permitted him to go into the cage, and 
if he lay down beside it the lion would raise its head, 
so as to give him a soft place to lie. One day a 
drunken sailor came into the gardens and began 
teasing the lion. The superintendent went up to the 
man and told him not to disturb the animals. 

The sailor, angered at the reproof, replied that 
he’d do as he chose about it; and, doubling up his 

| fist, struck at the superintendent. The lion u 
| this became frantic with rage; it roared fearfully, 
and dashed so violently against the bars of its cage, 
that the sailor ran away in terror. Then the beast 
became quiet, and manifested the greatest delight 
when the superintendent went up to it and caressed 
its head. 

At length the lion became affected with a tumor. 
One or two slight operations had to be performed, 
and nobody could get near the beast except this one 
man. The lion let him cut, and looked at him grate- 
fully all the time, a his hand when it was over. 
The tumor grew and a difficult operation had to be 
| performed. It was with some a that the 
| superintendent undertook it, for the lion was restless 

with pain and discomfort. 
| The doctors thought it unadvisable to administer 
}ether. The physicians drew a diagram of the opera- 
tion showing him where to cut. He followed their 
| directions, talking soothingly to the noble beast the 
| while, and the lion bore the knife bravely. 

This operation afforded but temporary relief, and 
the poor beast began to suffer such pain that it was 
decided to kill it. The superintendent took his re- 
volver and after petting the animal fired one shot 
through its head, putting the muzzle close to it, 
The lion gave him a pathetio look, in which there 

| seemed to be a mixture of surprise and reproach, 
| but no anger. It took three shots to kill it and all 
| the time the beast never took its eyes off the man. 

The superintendent told the incident with tears in 
his eyes. 


+0 
BEING A DWARF. 


How do they feel,—these people who are not made 
| like other people,—the “midgets,” the giants and all 
|the numerous tribe of human oddities who make 
| their unlikeness to the rest of the world a source of 


income? Does the world look to them as it does to 


| source of pleasure to them, or of grief? 


Not long ago a gentleman heard one of these little 
dwarfs,—she was called a “princess,” just as the 
men among these people are called “generals,”— 
who was exhibited as a means of livelihood, say to 
pereatts as she attempted to cut a bit of fruit with a 

nife: 

“Oh dear! Isn’t it a pity that knives should be 
made so large?” 

The gentleman took a penknife from his pocket, 
and said, Mn om 7 ame is a knife that may fit the 
size of your hand.” 

The princess took the knife with a smile, and said, 
“Thank you! But why should you, sir, who have 
nice, big hands, like the rest of the world, carry 
such a little knife as this?” 

‘Like the rest of the world! Do you mean to say, 
= that you would like to have nice, big hands, 


ron yes, indeed, if I could be big like other peo- 
e ” 


“Then it is not pleasant to be a midget?” 

“Oh dear, no!” 

The princess wore a cloud upon her face which 
told as plainly as her words that her tiny stature 
brought her no pleasure, but plenty of unhappiness. 
She told of the hard life of facing many audiences, 
and going through the same “rigmarole” continually 
to amuse them. 

“And so many of these people,” she said, ‘are 
such ugly people, that it makes me unhappy to have 
| to look at them!” 
| She told of the distress which the curiosity of the 

crowds wherever the little people go causes to them; 








masses of stone, seemed to fall from the skies. Abso- | 


streams of hot water have been escaping from the | 


an area of about fourteen thousand acres, to a depth | 


steam, iggy ye mm as it reached the higher | 


= 


the rest of the people in it? Is their own oddity a | 


If-denial and faith and per- | they can never move about in the world, seeing it 


but not seen of it, as people of ordinary stature may 
do. They are always forced to be conscious of the 
mistake which nature seems to have made in their 
cases. 


| It very often happens that the dwarf has a hard 


struggle to save himself from becoming morose and 
ill-natured under this continually haunting curiosity 
of the world. 

Children who make sport of dwarfs and other 
people who are unlike the average of mankind do 
\not realize, perhaps, the unhappiness and bitter 
| thoughts that they are causing. If they did, they 
would surely be more considerate. 

If they wish to do the thing which will be most 
agreeable to such exceptional people, they will 
avoid noticing their peculiarity, and bear themselves 
|toward them exactly as they would toward those 
who are “like all the rest of the world.” 
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| For the Companion, 
ANGELS’ WORK. 


| I yestee you, little maid in cotton raiment, 

| More than a sceptered queen of many lands, 
For in her simple way, for humble payment, 

She does an angel’s work with her weak hands. 











For lo! she watches, with a dog’s devotion, 
Yon brave boy, scarce from babyhood outgrown, 
In every attitude, in every motion, 
Lest he should dash his foot against a stone. 
| Blest be the innocent blue eyes, so shrinking 
| From aught but childhood’s gaze, the low, soft voice, 
| With words which seem to older ears upthinking, 
But tempt the little listeners to rejoice! 
Wee fingers in your plaits of pale hair ramble, 

Wee fingers in your well-worked palms confide; 
Small lips ep md sunned cheeks for kisses scramble, 
Small feet feel strong your thick-shod feet beside. 

| Live happy in your gentle, simple wild-life, 
O handmaid! humbie in the great world’s oye: 
| For I believe that One, Who loved all child-life 
Smiles down on you, though heaven is so high. 
DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
+o — 


AGGRAVATING. 


Unlovely as the character of the scolding woman 
| is, there is some excuse for her infirmities of temper 
| when they have been developed by years of associa- 
| tion with that sore trial, a shiftless, improvident 
| husband so lacking in pride and manliness as to 


allow his wife to support him and their children, | 


| Jed Hanks was such a man and his wife, Matilda, 
| had been made a most accomplished scold by his 
| shiftlessness, which was all the more trying because 
of the fact that Matilda was an energetic and ambi- 
tious woman. 


Jed was meekness itself, but his mildness only 
made matters worse, for nothing so tries the temper 
of an angry woman as serene calmness on the part 
of the person at whom her anger is directed. Jed’s 
defence and anger seldom went beyond a mild, “Sho 
now, Tilly.”’ 
| Well, why can’t you be the sixteenth part of a 
man, then?” Matilda would burst out. ‘I’ 
ashamed of myself if I was you, Jed Hanks!” 

“Now, Tilly, you’re getting excited.” 

“Excited! Excited, Jed Hanks! Well, haven’t I 
reason for being excited? Wouldn’t a brass woman 
get excited if she had to support a shiftless man and 
| six children?” 
| “Tilly, Tilly, try to be ca’m.”’ 

“Oh, ca’m! It looks like being ca’m, don’t it, 
| with not a thing in the house but a little flour and a 
| handful of tea, and you lying on the grass all day 
| long and not even cutting me a little stove-wood? 
| And yet you say for me to be ca’m!” 
| Well, now, Till, what’s the use o’ makin’ sech a 
| to-do over it? We'll git along.” 

“Oh, yes, ‘we'll git along!’ We'll kill the bear, 
won’t we? I declare to mercy, Jed Hanks, if you 
| aint enough to drive a woman crazy! Where’s your 
| grit? Where your spirit? You simply haven’t got 
any and you know it.” 

“Well then, Tilly, what’s the use of tellin’ me so?” 

“Oh, Pll tell you so! Ill tell you so ev’ry day of 
{your shif’less life, and forty times a day, Jed 
Hanks!” 

Poor Matilda! she has her unfortunate counter. 
part in many wives of to-day who cannot suffer in 
silence the crosses they must daily bear, and who 
would be better wives if their husbands were better 
men. 


a eras 
DIGGING FOR WATER. 


“The gift of God!” cries the water-carrier of 
Cairo. The traveller in the desert recalls that cry, 
when his water-skins are empty, and his guides scan 
the horizon to detect signs of water. Mr. James 
describes, in his narrative of travels through ‘The 
Unknown Horn of Africa,” the excitement in his 
caravan when runners reported that the Hodayu 
pans were dry and sun-baked, but that water might 
be obtained by digging. 








They had been marching nine days from the wells 
| at Burao, and during the last three days each man 
had been limited to a pint of water a day. Eight 
men were sent as an advance guard to dig into the 
pans, that on its arrival the caravan might find 
water. 

But men and camels, when they reached the pans, 
saw only liquid mud in the holes the sixteen hands 
had scooped out. Every instrument which could be 
worked as a spade was served out. Thirty men dug 
in earnest. 

Within an hour twenty wells had a thin surface of 
dark fluid overlying liquid mud. This continued 
rising until some of the wells contained a foot of 
| water. It was greedily sucked down. As soon as 
| one well was exhausted, another was started. 

The work was exciting and exhausting. The re- 
| sult was in one well a thin layer of oily water, in 
another a foot’s depth of fluid. 

The digging had to be conducted with care, for if 
the sand below the mud was exposed, it immediately 
| sucked up every drop of water collected above it. 
| All day and all night the well-digging was continued 
| until the thirst of men, camels, mules and horses h 

been partly satisfied. 





sna — — 
CARRIED UNDER. 


The pioneers of the Susquehanna Valley were 
obliged to depend upon the forests for their supply 
of meat; and hunting was a profitable business with 
them. These early huntsmen had many stirring 
adventures. Asa Comstock, with the aid of his dog, 
one day drove a large buck into the river opposite 
where the Presbyterian church, at Susquehanna 
Depot, now stands. 


The river was not all frozen over, and the current 
carried the dog and deer down the stream, until they 
came to firm ice in the bend of the stream. Mr. 
Comstock ran along, encouraging the dog with, 
“Hold him, Tige, hold him! Good dog, good dog!” 

When he saw the animals had lodged against the 
| ice, he ran up to them and impulsively seized the 
| deer by the horns, thinking to cut his throat against 
‘the sharp edge of the ice, or at least to choke the 
| creature insensible. 

But the buck was yet fresh and gamy. He gave 
}a sudden jerk with his head, and Comstock was 
drawn into the river, and, ere he fairly realized what 
had occurred, man, dog and deer were borne by the 
swift current under the ice. He was fully alive to 
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the danger of his position. Fortunately he was a 
good swimmer and, though terrified at finding him- 
self under the ice, did not lose his presence of mind. 

“T never felt cooler in my life,” he said afterward, 
“and you can believe, in that icy water, that the 
coolness wasn’t all in my mind!” 

His hope of escape rested on coming to an air-hole 
in the ice. They were hurried downward for several 
rods. Cometock kept his eyes open, and, seeing a 
light place ahead, he swam toward it. It was an 
air-hole and he climbed out through it upon the 
solid ice. 

“T lost that buck,” he said, “but then I reckoned 
I was moderately lucky to get out o’ that scrape 
alive.” 

—_—__—_+@,— - -—- —— 


CONFUSED. 


Few persons are altogether at ease when, for the 
first time, they find themselves in the witness-box 
at court. Many of them can sympathize with the 
old colored woman who said that she was “so plum 
discomboberlated,” that she “ackshilly. didn’t know 
if I was mah’ied or not w’en de jedge ask me ’bout 
hit.” Another old negro woman was more self- 
possessed but it was impossible to make her under- 
stand what was expected of her as a witness. 


“Now, aunty,” said the prosecuting attorney, en- 
couragingly, “tell us all you know about this case.” 

“Well, sah, I knows dat if anybody done talk to 
jme like dat ar sassy Jinny Gibson done talk to 
| *Mandy Jackson I’d —” 

“That won’t do. That isn’t what we want to 
know, aunty. Tell us what you actually know about 
| the trouble between Jenny and Amanda.” 

“All right, sah. I know puffickly well dat if I'd 
| been in *Mandy’s shoes Jinny Gibson nebber —” 
| “Come, come, aunty, you don’t understand me.” 
“Oh, I guess I does unnerstan’ w’at I sees wid m 
| own eyes an’ heahs wid my own yeahs. I knows dis 
| much anyhow, an’ dat is dat Jinny Gibson aint got 
de fust spa’k ob a lady ’bout ’er.” 

“Well, we don’t want information of that kind. 
Do you know that Amanda Jackson is the person 
who assaulted Jenny Gibson?” 

**Look heah, sah,”’ said the old lady, impressively, 
“I know dat if I’d been ’Mandy I’d more ’n ’saulted 
dat sassy Jinny Gibson. De cote don’ know all J 
| knows ’bout dem Gibsons. Huh! I guess hit don’t! 
| Dar aint one ob dem fit ter black Mandy Jackson’s 
| shoes, Now, I’ll tell you ’bout ’m all.” 
| “No, no,” interposed the attorney, hastily, “we 
| don’t care to hear anything about them.” 
| **W’at yo’ done send fo’ me fo’, den?” 

“Not to give us the family history of the Gibsons, 
that’s certain.” 

“Well, I’se sorry, fo’ I'd jess like de chance to 
expose ’em to de public. I guess I’ll go home an’ 
finish my i’onin’ den.” 
| The attorney, who evidently despaired of getting 
| any information from her, did not try to detain her 
and out she went, full of vexation because her 
opinion of the Gibsons was not desired. 


———— 
SINGING OVER THE COFFIN. 


In an article upon the churches of denominations 
but little known, of which there are many, in New 
York, the Minneapolis Tribune relates a very pleas- 
ant anecdote of the great Swedish prima donna, 
Christine Nilsson. Miss Nilsson was accustomed, 
when in New York, to attend service at the humble 
little Swedish chapel on East Thirty-ninth Street. 


She was very regular in her attendance, and usually 
occupied a pew near the centre of the church. Never 
elsewhere did she seem to sing so sweetly. 

One Sunday afternoon she was present at the 
funeral of a generally beloved young lady who had 
been prominent in church and Sunday School work, 
and whose death occurred under peculiarly harrow- 
ing circumstances. 

At a point in the ritual where a hymn is sung, just 
before the body is borne away to the cemetery, Miss 
Nilsson slowly walked from her pew down the aisle, 

aused on the platform at the side of the casket, and 
aid upon it a simple but beautiful wreath of flowers; 
then facing the ee ay og with her arms crossed 
upon her breast, she sang in her native Swedish 
tongue, with almost unearthly pathos and artless 
simplicity, a beautiful funeral hymn : 
“Oh! angels of immortal light, 
In robes of dazzling radiance bright, 
On wings of love, come! bear away 
Our sister’s form of senseless clay; 
Watt, kindly wings, oh! waft away, 
Our sister, to eternal day.” 

When she had concluded, and the notes of the 
organ accompaniment had died away, there was a 
silence so profound as to seem awful. It was some 
moments before the pastor could recover from the 
spell, and utter the few closing words of the service. 


es ie 
“DISCOUNTING.” 


In the old haggling way of trade, which has, in 
| this country, at least, happily gone out for the most 
part, and been replaced by the more honest one-price 
system, in which a dealer puts a fair profit upon his 
goods and sticks to that, it was customary to demand 
a great deal more than the asker hoped to get. 


One time on the Texas frontier a man came into a 
camp riding an old mule. 

“How much for the mule?” asked a bystander. 

“Jist a hunderd dollars,’ answered the rider. 

“Pll give you five dollars,” said the other. 

The rider stopped short, as if in amazement, and 
then slowly dismounted. 

“Stranger,” said he, “I aint a-goin’ to let a little 
matter of ninety-five dollars stand between me and 
a mule trade. The mule’s yourn.” 

Another story, somewhat of the same sort, is re- 
lated of an old tenant farmer who, on paying his 
rent, told his landlord that he wanted some timber 
to build a house, and would be much obliged if he 
would give him permission to cut down what would 
answer for the purpose. 

“No!” said the landlord, sharply. 

“Well, then, sir,” the farmer went on, ‘will you 
give me enough to build a barn?” 

“No.” 








“To make a gate, then?” 
“Fea.” 
“That’s all I wanted,” said the farmer, “and more 
than I expected.” 
| eee 
BRUTALIZING SPORT. 


A people has its character in its own keeping, 
whether it would shape that character by laws or by 
custom. There is, perhaps, no way in which the 
national character is more readily and surely shaped 
than through the popular sports and pastimes. This 
is what gives to the discussion of athletics the chief 
interest it has for thinking men. 


The reflex action of popular sports is best shown 
in a pronounced case. | readers are familiar with 
the Spanish bull-fight. It is the direct successor to 
the gladiatorial fights with wild beasts at Rome. A 
contributor to the New York Home Journal writing 
from Madrid has a few pointed words of comment 
on this public entertainment, which can be read with 
profit even in this country. 

“Taken altogether,” he writes, “it is in my estima- 
tion the most degrading national sport to be seen in 
the civilized world. To see the Spaniards take tueir 
tender little children to witness this terrible spec- 
tacle, and train them to glory in the torture of these 
animals, fills one’s mind with dismay and pity.” 
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For the Companion. 


SONG OF THE MOTHER 
WHOSE CHILDREN ARE FOND OF DRAWING 


Oh! could I find the forest 
Where the pencil-trees grow! 
Oh! might I see their stately stems 
All standing in a row! 
I’d hie me to their grateful shade, 
In deep, in deepest bliss, 
For then I need not hourly hear 
A chorus such as this. 
CHORUS. 
Ob! lend me a pencil, please, 
Mamma! 
Oh! draw me some houses and 
trees, Mamma! 
Oh! make me a floppy 
Great poppy to copy, 
And a horsey that prances and 
gees, Mamma! 





The branches of the pencil-tree 
Are pointed every one. 
Ay! each one has a glancing 
point 
That glitters in the sun; 
The leaves are leaves of paper 
white, 
All fluttering in the breeze. 
Ah! could I pluck one rustling 
bough, 
I’d silence cries like these. 
CHORUS. 
Oh! lend me a pencil, do, Mam- 
ma! 
I’ve got mine all stuck in the 
glue, Mamma! 
Oh! make me a pretty 
Big barn and a city 
And a cow and a steam-engine 
too, Mamma! 





The fruit upon the pencil- 
tree 
Hangs ripening in the sun, 
In clusters bright of pocket- 
knives— 
Three blades to every one. 
Ah! might I pluck one shining 
fruit, 
And plant it by my door, 
The pleading cries, the longing 
sighs, 
Would trouble me no more. 
CHORUS. 
Oh! sharpen a pencil for me, 
Mamma! 
*Cause Johnny and Baby have 
three, Mamma! 
And this isn’t fine! 
And Hal sat down on mine! 
So do it bee-yu-ti-ful-lee, Mam- 
ma! 


—~4@ 
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For the Companion. 
TEDDY'S VISIT. 


If Teddy Baker should live 
to be a hundred years old, [ 
do not believe he will ever 
forget the time he went with 
Uncle Jack Harland to spend 
a week at a certain little town 
away up on the St. Lawrence 
River. 

An old college friend of 
Uncle Jack’s lived at La- 
croix, which was the name of 
the little town, and Uncle Jack had long been 
intending to pay him a visit. But nobody even 
thought of Teddy’s going until one evening Mrs. 
Baker said: ‘I don’t know what to do with 
Teddy, I’m sure. He isn’t willing to leave school, 
even for a little while, and he is studying alto- 
gether too hard.”’ 

Because, you see, though Teddy was only a 
little past eight years old, he had been through 
his geography, and was ciphering away over in 
division of fractions. 

“Um-m-m!”’ said Uncle Jack. 
boy now ?”’ 

‘*He’s gone to bed with the headache,”’ answered 
Teddy’s mamma. And I don’t wonder at it, do 
you? 


‘*Where is the 


“Well,” said Uncle Jack, “I’m going up to 
Lacroix next week, and the best thing you can do 
is to pack him off with me.” 

“T don’t believe he’ll be willing to go,’’ Mrs. 
Baker said. ‘He doesn’t seem to care for any- 
thing but his books.”’ 

“Never you mind,’ said Uncle Jack. ‘You 
get his clothes ready, and don’t say a word. He’ll 
want to go, fast enough.”’ 

And so he did. Uncle Jack hadn’t talked to 
him five minutes before he was quite as willing to 
go as they all were to have him, which is saying 
a good deal. 


“I know T'll have a nice time,” he said to 


mamma on the morning they were to start, ‘‘be- | 


cause Uncle Jack says Mr. Duval has got a little 
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| boy just about as old as I am, and we can play 
| together, though I s’pose there won’t be much to 

play, except tobogganing and going to sleigh- 
| rides.”’ 


| Mamma laughed. She thought it very likely 


| and she said so to Teddy with her good-by kiss. 
| “And you must try and remember all that in- 
terests you, to tell me about when you get home,” 
said she. 
“Yes’m, mamma, I will,’’ answered Teddy. 
But, do you believe, when he came home, ten 
;days afterward, looking so much like a little 
| Canadian in his fur-trimmed coat and fur mittens 
land toboggan cap that mamma couldn’t be quite 
| sure she knew her own boy, he hadn’t a word 
| to say about the toboggan-slides and the sleigh- 


|rides. And when mamma spoke of them, he 
| 
| laughed. 


| “Why, yes,” said he, “I had lots of that kind 
jof fun—all I wanted; but there was so much 


other that I can’t somehow seem to remember 
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| much about that. It was kind of fill-up fun, any- 


way—when there wasn’t anything else, you know, | 


and there was most always something else. Once 
| Archie and I went hunting on snow-shoes, with 


| bows and arrows that Archie’s father bought of an | 


| Indian. And we set traps, too. Archie is ’most 
| two months older than I am, and littler, and he 
| Gon’t know all the multiplicat‘»n table even; but 
| he does know more about woous and animals and 
| everything like that in one day than I know ina 
week, so! And he’s a real nice boy, besides. 
‘‘But the very best fun of all was when we went 
fishing.”’ 
“Fishing ? 
| surprise. 
| do they ?”” 
“That's just what I said when Archie asked me 
|if I wanted to go,” laughed Teddy. ‘And he 
said yes, they did, and ’twas lots of fun, and his 
father and Uncle Jack would go wita us, and to 
get ready right off. 
*««’Cause they’re going to old Jacques’s camp, 
| and that’s as much as eight miles,’ said he. 
““*Camp*? said 1; and then Archie laughed 
like a good fellow. 


” 


‘People don’t go fishing in the winter, 


echoed mamma, in a good deal of | 





‘¢<Tt’s a fish-camp,’ said he. ‘You'll see.’ 
| ‘And sol knew I would. Archie and I were 
| all bundled up and ready in no time, but Uncle 
Jack and Mr. Duval were ready first. They had 





on it. And when we got to the river, they put 
| Archie and I on the toboggan, too, and strapped 
on their skates. 

“All ready!" said Uncle Jack. 

**¢All right!’ said Archie’s father. And then 
they both took hold of the rope, and I tell you, if 
we didn’t fly, mamma! It didn’t seem a minute 
till we got there, but it was because the sun had 
begun to go down. Anyhow, we didn’t have time 
to think of being cold, before Archie’s father sung 
out: ‘Here we are!’ and Archie and I rolled off 
the toboggan right in front of the funniest little 
house you ever saw, with a stove-pipe through the 
roof. Old Mr. Jacques was there and he said in 
French for us to walk in; and I said, ‘How do 
you do, Mr. Jacques ?’ and he said ‘We, we!’ and 
Uncle Jack and Archie’s father laughed as if they 
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jhad a fit. And Archie and I went in. There 
was a bed inside, made of boughs, and a little 
stove, and some tin dishes, and two funny tin 


lamps; and on one side there wasn’t any floor, 


till you went close up. 

“‘<¢That’s Jacques’s fishing-hole,’ said Archie. 
‘I hope he’ll cut it out right off.’ 

“But Mr. Duval said not till after supper. That 
| Was what they’d brought in the bundles—cold 
| beef and boiled ham and bread and coffee all 
|ready to stew. Mr. Jacques stewed it on his 
stove. My, didn’t it taste good—all of it! 
| ‘Then Mr. Jacques took his axe, and in two or 
|three minutes it was all black, gurgley water 
where the ice had been. And Uncle Jack baited 


| two hooks and lines with fresh meat, and gave me | 
one and Archie one, and we dropped ’em into the | 


| water the same minute to see who'd catch the 
first fish. Guess which did, mamma ?” 

“I’m sure I can’t,”’ said mamma, quite as much 
| interested in hearing Teddy’s story as he was in 
| telling it. 

‘Well, I didn’t,”” laughed Teddy, ‘‘nor Archie 
didn’t. Orelse we both did. Because as quick 


| their skates, and a toboggan with some bundles | 
| that there would be a great deal more “to play,” | 


but just black ice that looked as if ‘twas water | 
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as my hook went out of sight something twitched 
on it, and I twitched, too, and out came a little 
fish that shone like silver in the lamp-light. And 
| Archie caught one, too, that very same second. 

| “Oh, it was such fun! The fish were thicker 
than spatter, and just as fast as you could drop 
}in your hook you'd catch one. I counted till I 
caught fifty, and then I didn’t count any more; 
but I know ‘twas over a hundred, and Archie 
said he did, too. 

‘‘And after a while the moon came up, and 
Uncle Jack said ‘twas time to go home. So we 
gave Mr. Jacques our fish, because we couldn't 
carry ‘em, and bundled up and loaded ourselves 
| on the toboggan. 
| * «Good-night!’ sung out 


Archie. 

** «Bong swar!’ said Mr. Jacques. 

**¢Good-night, Mr. Jacques,’ said I. 

«We, we, bong swar!’ said he. He laughed 
hke everything, too, and I was glad of it, because 
I thought he might be lonesome in that little camp 
on that big river, without anybody for company. 
But Archie’s father said he was used to it, and 
didn’t mind. So away we went, home. 

“And I think, mamma, that was the very best 
time I had while I was there. Oh yes—except 
once when —"" 

But mamma shook her head, smiling to see 
Ted’s glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“We'll wait till another time for that story, 
dear,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s bed-time, now.” 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 


OMITTED RHYMES. 
Two natives of Virginia, 

Both presidents, were born in * «* *« * «*, 
One was the fourth upon the list ;— 

One near the keystone of the arch. 


The first,—two terms the office held. 

His name you know— * * * * * * * * *® ® ® ®, 
He was an able man, and yet 
Not brilliant quite, as Addison. 


And now the other name you’ll 
guess, 
When you have tried awhile, 
or 
You'll find it in your history 
And tell me then,— * * * * 


ee HR, L. P. 
2. 
ALTERNATE PRIMALS AND 
FINALS. 
* * * & a * 
* * * * * 
* * 
xxXx«Me«K XK KX XA X 
* * * k 
* * * * « 
* * * * * 


The central line across shows 
the surname given to a mon- 


arch for the character of his 
deeds. He was a suitor to 
Queen Elizabeth. He died 


March 18, 1554. 

Down: A commodity manu- 
factured in his country. 

A product largely exported 
from his country. 

A division of water which in 
his country is of superior size. 

One of a neighboring people 
with whom his country has 
been often at war. 

One of another neighbor with 
whom his country has been 
sometimes allied and some- 
times at war. 

A city of his country. 

The title of this sovereign. 

His name in the order of suc- 
cession. 

A Bible king of similar char- 
acter. 

A river in the dominions of 
his realm, 

A production of the warmer 
portions of his country. 

E. L. E. 


Conundrums. 


Why was the military ex- 
pedition to recover the Holy 
Land, like the help given to 
Llijah by the widow of Zare- 
phath? It was a long Crusade. 

Which one of the United 
States expresses the faith of a 
large portion of the ancient 
pagan world? Their faith was 
In diana. 

What two interjections ex- 
press a young lady and a felt 
want? Alas and a lack. 

When is a spinning-wheel like a free-and-easy 
character? When it has a band on. 

Why is the honored guest at a feast like a bril- 
liant? Because its “principal face is seen at the top 
of the table.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. Aries. 

2. Beacscets & 
EsTHONIA 
NEIGHBOR 
J OUN POO RK 
AMANBAH I 
MiLuovbDuNeEs 8 
TIuenNnoeuondsd 
NOBLEMAN 

3. Addled. Add Led. 

Sharpens. Sharp Ens. 
Hobnob. Hob Nob. 
Written. Writ Ten. 
Endear. End Ear. 
Donor. Do Nor. 
Nonesuch. None Such. 
| Eagle-eyed. Eagle Eyed. 
Sea-maid. Seam Aid. 
Damson. Dam Son. 
Ashore. Ash Ore. 
| Yearned. Year Ned. 


| - William Dean Howells, John James Piatt, 
| Michel Angelo Buonarotti, Edwin Perey Whipple, 
Torquato Tasso, Thomas Buchanan Read, Andrew 
| Jackson, Rosalie I. Bonheur, ,Thomas Crawford, 
| Richard Anthony Proctor, Schuyler Colfax. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The | 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | 
time during the year. | 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
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For the Companion. 
STORAGE OF LIFE. 


Within each ton of coal was stored, long before 
the creation of man, a definite amount of heat, 
which, by the chemical process of combustion, may 
be made available for man’s use. A barrel of wheat 
contains a fixed amount of food. Electricity can 
now be stored, and bought and sold in measured 
quantity. 

Each person has a definite amount of stored life, 
normally equal to about one hundred years; but, in 
most cases, our ancestors have squandered much 
that should have come to us, and we ourselves 
waste not a little that we have actually inherited. 

This wasting of our store of life is as serious a 
thing as it is common. It may be done thoughtlessly 
or ignorantly, but the waste is just as irretrievable. 
Tens of thousands of children die annually, and as 
many more survive, with a sadly wasted vitality, 
simply because their mothers do not exercise enough | 
care in the matter of food, clothing, pure air and 
sunshine. 

Our schools waste this store by drawing too 
largely on the brain and nerves of their pupils 
through the competitive systems, the worry of public 
examinations; through exacting the same tasks of 
the bright and of the dull, and through lack of ade- 
quate and persistent attention to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the school-rooms. 

Some parents allow their children to waste their | 
supply of nervous force by the incessant reading of | 
sensational books, or by frequent attendance at ex. | 
citing evening parties, and some by not insisting on | 
regular and sufficient sleep. 

Women waste it by overwork and worry in their 
homes, and it is a very rapid waste. Gay young | 
ladies and fast young men waste it at a fearful rate 
in their rounds of pleasure. Only next is the waste 
of high-living, conjoined with excessive devotion to 
business. 

Of all the professions, the medical wastes the life- 
store most rapidly by irregular and broken sleep, 
night exposure and the constant drain on the sym- 
pathies and the nervous system. It seems a pity 
that those whose great work is to save and prolong 
the life of others should have to do it at the expense 
of their own. 








a _—— 
THE MOON’S REVOLUTION IN HER 
ORBIT. 


If we could take a bird’s-eye view of the portion 
of the solar system containing only the sun, the 
earth, and the moon, we should see the sun moving 
with rapid pace through the vast regions of space, | 
taking with him the earth andthe moon. We should 
see the earth revolving round the sun, taking with 
her the moon. We should also see the moon revolv- 
ing round the earth, her motion round both sun and 
earth causing her to move in an irregular curve, 
always concave to the sun. 

We could then realize as no words can describe 
how exceedingly complicated is the motion of the 
moon in her orbit, and admire with reverent awe 
the heavenly harmony that prevails even in this 
small portion of the material universe. For it 
must be remembered that our majestic sun is but a 
shining point, seen from the nearest fixed star, and 
our earth and moon are invisible to the suns of 
space. 

The moon revolves around the earth from any 
fixed star to the same star again, in twenty-seven 
and three-tenths days, completing a periodic or 
sidereal revolution. 

The earth meantime has advanced in her orbit, 
and the moon requires more time to complete a 
revolution in regard to the sun, bringing sun, moon 
and earth into line, and making the time from new 
moon to new moon again twenty-nine and a half 
days. This is called a Lunar Month, Lunation, or | 
Synodic Period. | 

The moon is often considered as of little conse. | 
quence in the economy of creation. But what would | 
the earth do without her? She is our minister and! 
companion. If she were blotted from the skies there 
would be no tides of any amount, no silver crescents 
hanging in the golden west, no glorious full moons 
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flooding the sleeping earth with soft lights and 
shadows, and no total eclipses of the sun, the most 
sublime phenomena on which mortal eyes rest. 

We have need then to be devoutly grateful for our 


| satellite, for her position in the heavens, for the 


short period of her revolution, and for all the bless- 
ings that follow in her train. Her movement round 


| the earth is but one short chapter in the complex 


history of our nearest and most intimate celestial 


neighbor. 
silicic 


TRUE AMERICAN. 


Emile was a little boy born in New England of 
French-Canadian parents. His father and mother 
loved their own race and language, as these people 
commonly do. When talking together, they always 
spoke in French, and Emile’s two sisters, older than 
himself, were apt to do the same when talking with 
them. 


Not so Emile. They could not get him to speak 
French. When spoken to in that tongue, he never 
failed to reply in English. 

The only exception to this rule was in his prayers, 
which had been taught him in French when he was 
a baby, and which his mother supervised nightly; 
but even his prayers did not long remain an excep- 
tion, for by and by he began to attend the public 
school, and at the same time a Catholic Sunday 
school, where pupils and teachers, being mainly of 
Irish descent, spoke only English. 

At the end of his second attendance at Sunday 
school he had mastered his prayers in English, and 
that very night astonished and shocked his mother 
by refusing to say them in French. 

“It is no use, mother,” he said, in answer to her 
expostulations, “I don’t believe God knows anything 
about French, for if He did, somebody in this great 
big country would talk it. I don’t want to be a 
Frenchman; I want to be a Yankee.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed his mother. ‘It is as the priest 
in Canada used to say; we lose our language and 
ourselves by coming here!” 

If only Emile’s spirit was shared by some other 
foreigners, who become American citizens, but re- 
main clannish to the third and fourth generations! 


> 
AN UNEQUAL BATTLE. 


The lower animals go not unarmed. The sword of 
the sword-fish, the sting of the wasp, the venom of 
the snake, the ink-bag of the cuttle-fish, the power 
of the electric eel, and hundreds of other devices, 
equip the lower orders with weapons offensive and 
defensive. The way in which a hedgehog kills a 
serpent is described in the following incident : 


The hedgehog cautiously approached the sleeping 
reptile and seized the end of its tail between his 
teeth and gave a sharp bite. Then he quickly rolled 
himself into a compact, spiny ball, and awaited 
developments. 

The snake, thus rudely awakened, was at once 
belligerent. It turned upon its enemy and fought 
with its fangs. 

The hedgehog, securely entrenched within his 
spines, retained his hold of the tail and allowed 
himself to be dragged back and forth during the 
struggle. Meantime the serpent’s jaws were becom- 
ing lacerated and useless from consiant assault upon 
its enemy’s needle-pointed carapace. 

Exhausted and bleeding from its many wounds the 
snake finally ceased its efforts. This was what the 
hedgehog had waited for. He unrolled himself, 
disembowelled the unlucky snake and proceeded to 
eat his breakfast, apparently none the worse for the 
encounter which had cost his antagonist so dearly. 

The hedgehog might have said: “I didn’t kill the 
snake; but if it was so foolish as to kill itself on my 


spines, why it must take the consequences, and ’il | 


take a breakfast.” 
ee 


THE BOY WHO SAYS “WE.” 


The Springfield Union has some most sensible 


words about this young fellow, words which boys, | 


and older people also, may read with edification : 


Don’t laugh at the boy who magnifies his place. 
You may see him coming from the post-office with a 
big bundle of his employer’s letters, which he dis- 


plays with as much pride as if they were his own. | 


le feels important, and he looks it. But he is proud 
of his place. He is attending to business. He likes 
to have the world know that he is at work fora busy 
concern. 

One of the Lawrences, of Boston, once said, “I 
would not give much for a boy who dor: not say ‘we’ 
before he has been with us a fortnight. 

he boy who says “we” identifies himself with 
the concern. Its interests are his. He sticks up for 
its credit and reputation. He takes pleasure in his 
work, and hopes sometime to say “we” in earnest. 
The boy will reap what he sows, if he keeps his grit 
and sticks to his job. You may take off your hat to 
him as one of the future solid men of the town. 

Let his employer do the fair thing by him; check 
him kindly if he shows signs of being too big for 
his place; counsel him as to his habits and sueuibten, 
and occasionally show him a pleasant prospect of 
advancement. A little praise does an honest boy a 
heap of good. Good luck to the boy who says “‘we”’! 


—o——____— 
AS TO BREATHING. 


The following heretofore unheard-of information 
in regard to the breath and breathing was made 
public in Kentucky recently by a school-boy of twelve 
years, who wrote an essay on the subject. 

We breathe with our lungs, our lights, our kidneys 
and our livers. If it wasn’t for our breath we would 
die when we slept. Our breath keeps the life a-going 
through the nose when we are asleep. 

Boys who stay in a room all day should not breathe. 
They should wait until they get out in the fresh air. 
Boys in a room make bad air called carbonicide. 
Carbonicide is as poison as mad dogs. A lot of 
soldiers were once in a black hole in Calcutta and 
carbonicide got in there and killed them. 

Girls sometimes ruin the breath with corsets that 
squeeze the diagram. A big diagram is the best for 
the right kind of breathing. 

pee ae 
SOMETHING SAVED. 


Solon was the name of a certain old colored man, 
who was so named, perhaps, for his want of wisdom. 
His observations were scarcely as weighted with 
knowledge as the words of his namesake, the wise 
man of Greece. One day Solon heard one of the 
men on the plantation say : 


“There’s a man down on the Rogers’s plantation | 


who has just had his thigh amputated.” 

““‘What’s dat—amfercated?” asked Solon. 

“Why, cut off.” 

“Am dat so? Dat’s a pity, sho’! But dey’s one 
great cons’lation fer de po’ man: ef he on’y had de 
figh amfercated, he done got de knee and de foot lef’ 
fer to walk wid!” 


“Mr. WILLIAM C. SMITH and Miss Mary White 
were very successfully married at the home of the 
bride’s parents last night,” was the rather unusual 
way in which a young reporter began an account of 
a wedding, which was at least one instance of mar- 
riage not being a failure. 


| Barry’s Tricopherous, the only preparation to be 
depended on to cleanse and preserve the hair. (Adv. 


pane <a 
. Have you Catarrh? 

| There is one remedy you can try without danger of 
humbug. Send to H. G. Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for trial package of his catarrh cure. His only 
mode of advertising is by giving it away. Postage, 2 cts. 
Judge for yourself. Mention THE COMPANION. |[Adv. 
| Paras Siecle 


**I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JOSEPH E. FOSTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








We will send to any lady 

& t Bi k on receipt of One Dollar, 
as @CK THREE PAIRS 

of “Our” elegant Fast 

Black Hose, that we 





washing. We also guaran- 
tee them equal to any 
ag: 50c. hose made. They will 

A Positive Comfort rove the greatest possi- 
J ble comfort to ladies. Be 

ain a‘ careful to send full ad- 

OFFERED BY dress. Mention size. 
The leading New England Dry Goods House. 


BARNARD, SUMNER & CO., Worcester, Mass. 








Silks for Tennis Wear, 


The Novelty, this Spring, for Ladies’ and 
| Misses’ Tennis Suits and for Gentlemen’s 
| Tennis Shirts is a Silk that can be washed, 


‘Sik, injury to fabric or color. These 





Silks, 24 and 32 inches wide, are made in 
plain colors, in checks or in delicate stripes, 
at $1.00 to $1.50 per yard. 

For those who prefer to wear Flannels, 
|we have several lines of fine Scotch and 
| French Fancy Tennis Flannels, from 35 to 
|60 cents per yard, in stripes and figures 
designed for this season. 


James MeGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. | 
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___ LEWANDO’S 


‘FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING EST. 


| 17 Temple Place, Boston. | 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
FANCY DYEING, FRENCH CLEANSING. 
| GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED WHOLE. 
Finest work in the country. Goods sent by mail or express. 
PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
Branch offices and agencies in all large cities in the East. 
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MARCH 14, 1889. 


‘SHOPPING BY MAIL 


From Chicago. 
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Ore mail order department affords facilities for 
doing your shopping, by mail, as satisfactorily as 
if you bought personally at our counters. 
All orders are filled at City prices. 
Samples mailed free on receipt of application. 
The New Silks and Dress Goods for Spring Wear 
are now ready for inspection. In variety of styles and 
beautiful shadings, our lines are unsurpassed. We wish 
especially. to call attention to the an agg 
ich Black Faille Francaise (the latest new 
weave), 20 to 22in., $1, $1.25, $1.50 per yard. 
Superter quality Black Satin Rhadames, 21 
in., $1, $1.25 per yard. 
Excellent wearing Black Gros Grains, 21 in., 
75c., $1 per yard. 
Fine Black Surahs, 24 in., 75c., $1 per yard. 
Beautiful shades in Colored Faille francaise, 
20 to 22 in., $1, $1.25, $1.50 per yard. 
Our Standard quality Colored Gros Grains, 
21 in., $1 per yard. 
Colored Satin Luxor, 20 to 22 in., $1, $1.50 per yard. 
Colored Louisines, plain colors, bo in., 75c. per 


yard. 
.» Fine Colored Surahs, 21 to 24 in., 75c., $1 per yard. 


Some of the most popular goods in our Dress 
Goods partment are: 

of Rt rot Henriettas, 40 to 46 in. at 50c., 60c., 75c., 
Silk Warp Henriettas, 42 in., at $1 to $1.50. 

Silk Were Dra’d’ Alma, 4? in., at $1.25. " 

Colored Brilliantines or Mohairs, 75c., $1, $1.25. 

Bedford Cords, a new and handsome weave, $1.25. 

| Plain and Fancy Combination Goods, in a 

| variety of beautiful patterns and shades, at $1, $1.25, 

| and up to $4 per yard. 

| Real French Satines, beautiful styles, at 25c., 30c., 

35c., 40c. and 45c. 

Fancy French Ginghams, 35 to 75c. 

rench Printed Challies, in an endless variety of 
beautiful styles, 60c. per yard. 

The Black Dress Goods Department is now quite 
complete with the very latest Dress and Mourning wear. 
Samples are sent out in liberal quantities to select from. 

s@- Our Spring and Summer “Shoppin: 
Guide” will be ready about March 15th, an 
will be sent post-p to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. This book will contain a 
complete Price-List of Goods carried in 
our immense stores, besides many illustra- 
tions, and the latest hints about the Fashions, 

Literature, &c. Send 10 cents for a copy. 


Mail orders for samples of any of the above goods 
promptly filled. 


Marorets 


| 117 to 123 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ESTABLISHED 1855, 


TRIUMPH  Moppinc 
‘Self-Wringing Mop. 


| No more chapped hands 
}or lame back. Saves 
| time and labor. Hands “xf 
|do not touch water. Boiling 
water can be used, also soda, 
Otash, lye, &c. Cloths knit 
y a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wring, absorb water 
like a sponge. A_ wonderful 
labor-saving invention. Over 
600,000 sold. Sells at 
sight. No experience necessary. 
Our new methods of selling 
assure success. Supply depots 
at important centres. Ezclu- 
sive Territory. bem ag J loca- 
in N. H. Supply epots 
at important centres. Orders oe 
| filled from nearest Dope. 

Liberal terms. Illustrated circulars free. ELLIOTT 
MANUPF’G -, General Supply Office, 

115 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio, 






















About Boiling 














injuring the fabric.” 
James Pyle’s Pearline 
or soft water, and by any of 


Clothes — 


and Disease-Breeding Germs 


Dr. H M. Lassing, in an article 
in American Analyst says: “The 
dirt and all soap must be entirely 
removed from the interstices of 
the clothes, and all microbes must 
be destroyed. The only and easiest 
way to do this is by heating the 
water in which the clothes ave con- 
tained to the botling point. The 
boiling water, by constant self-agi- 
tation, is forced through the in- 
— =~ terstices of the fabrics, and thus 
cleanses them from dirt and disease-breeding microbes as they 
can be cleansed in no other way, and without in any manner 


will wash in hot or cold, hard 
the so-called ‘new labor-saving 


methods ;” but for the easiest and best way of washing, refer to 
the directions for washing by 
package of Pearline. 


Beware of Imitations. 142 


boiling given on back of each 
JAMES PYLE, New York 












































For the Companion. 


MUSICIANS AND THEIR STRUGGLES. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


There is no art and no science which has not had 
its martyrs. The early days of many,—perhaps of 
the majority,—of those who have attained to emi- 
nence among “the masters of those who know,” 
have been days not only of toil, but also of struggle 
and effort and painful trial. Musicians have fur- 
nished but few exceptions to the general rule. If 
it is true of the poets that 

“They learnt in suffering what they taught in song;” 
if the great god Pan hacks and slices the exquisite 
reeds of the river out of which he makes his melo- 
dious instruments—the musicians have been partners 
in the same destiny. 

“My music,” said Schubert, “is the product of my 
genius and my misery; that which I have written in 
my deepest affliction, the world seems to like best.” 

There have, indeed, been exceptions. Several of 
our English musicians, — Tallis, Purcell, Wesley, 
Bishop, Sterndale Bennett,—were fairly prosperous 
and happy men; and among the Germans, Handel, 
Mozart and Mendelssohn had no very severe and 
overwhelming combats with misfortune. Handel 
met with the most triumphant success; Mozart even 
as an infant was regarded as a prodigy; on the beau- 
tiful soul of Mendelssohn life seemed to smile with 
radiance from the very first. 

These men knew little or nothing of the distress, 
poverty, ill-health, neglect, disappointment, perfidy, 
blindness, madness and deafness which afflicted the 
early and later life of Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann and others. Handel, indeed, 
became blind, but only in 1752. He died on April 14, 
1759. It is a good thing that in the works of the 
great musicians the world can hear the notes struck 
out of the chords of life by the soft touch of happi- 
ness, as well as by “the mighty plectrum of dis- 
appointment.” 

The instances of struggle on which I shall touch 
are mainly exhibited in the lives of Germans. If 
the most consummate art of Greece appeared in her 
sculpture, of Italy in her painting, of England in her 
drama,—Germany has the glory of having produced 
the greatest of all musicians. 

First, however, I shall take the example of a great 
Italian. 

Palestrina represents the culmination of that 
style of music which prevailed in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and is known as 
Polyphonic. The musicians of that epoch wrote for 
voices alone, or all but alone; whereas the great 
composers of the eighteenth century composed for 
instruments alone, and for voices supported and 
accompanied by instruments. 

The Polyphonic style first spread over Europe from 
Flanders, where it was originated by Guillaume 
Dufay who died in 1420, and was a singer in the 
*apal choir. Arcadelt, who in 1539 was master of 
the boys in the choir of St. Peter’s, at Rome, was 
eminent in this style, but Palestrina was its greatest 
master. 

PALESTRINA. 

1. Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, so called from 
the town of his birth in the Roman Campagna, 
was born not later than 1528, and died in 1594. Of 
his childhood nothing is known, but at a very early 
age he went to Rome, which at that time offered the 
fairest opening for a musical career. It is said that 
the boy was overheard singing in the streets, and 
introduced into the choir of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
However this may be,—and the anecdote is very 
doubtful,—he certainly became a pupil of the French- 
man, Goudimel, who had a music-school in Rome. 

The next that we know about him is that in 1551 
he was made chapel-master of the Vatican on a 
humble salary, and dedicated to Pope Julius IIT. in 
1554 “the first masses that had ever been dedicated 
by an Italian to a pope.” Soon afterward he mar- 
ried, facing for love’s sake the deep poverty which 
was soon increased by the birth of four sons. 

In 1555 the pope rewarded him for his mass by the 
post of asinger in his private chapel. The successor 
of Julius, Marcellus II., was only pope for twenty- 
three days, and he, too, must have shown kindness 
to the musician, one of whose most celebrated com- 
positions is known as the Missa Pape Marcelli. 

On his death a great blow fell on Palestrina. His 
appointment by Julius had been what we should 
call “‘a job,” for in three respects Palestrina had not 
the requisite qualifications for a vicar choral. He 
had a bad voice, and was moreover a layman, and 
was married. The other singers were, not unnat- 
urally, a little displeased at this, and Paul IV. did 
not hesitate to turn him out of the choir. He did, 
indeed, assign to him a small pension, but Palestrina 
was aman of sensitive temperament, and the misery 
and anxiety of his situation brought on a severe 
illness. 

But before the year was over he was made chapel- 
master of the Lateran Church. From this time his 
stipends, though humble, just enabled him to live, 
and in 1563 he achieved the most glorious work of 
his life, which was nothing less than the rescue of 
church music from total extinction. 

Church music had fallen into deplorable decadence, 
from which the pedantic artificiality of the Flemish 
School had been of no avail to rescue it. It had 
degenerated into fantastic artifices, and meaningless 
conceits. The strains which echoed through the 
church aisles were often nothing more than secular 
melodies, sometimes even of a degrading character; 
and not unfrequently the evil words of profane 
chansons were sung by the subordinate singers 
instead of the solemn phrases of the Gloria or the 
Kyrie. 

Pius IV. seriously contemplated the final prohibi- 
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tion of church music; but fortunately the Council of | 
Trent was sitting, and the entire reform, which | 
could alone prevent the issuing of his edict, was 

intrusted to eight cardinals, of whom one was | 
Borromeo. They commissioned Palestrina to write 
amass which might serve as a type for the music of | 
the sacred office. : | 

Impressed with the great and solemn responsi- 
bility, Palestrina wrote three masses,—of which one, 
the famous “Mass of Pope Marcellus,” — saved 
church music from its menaced proscription. All| 
who heard it felt that the difficulty was now at an | 
end. The mass was so transcendently excellent that, | 
at the close of a service in which it was performed, | 
the enraptured pontiff declared that it must have 
been some such music that the apostle of the 
Apocalypse had heard sung by the triumphant host 
of angels in the New Jerusalem. 

Palestrina was appointed composer to the pontifi- 
cal choir, and in spite of the jealous professionalism 
of the other singers, from which, more or less, he 
suffered all his life,—he was confirmed in this office 
by seven successive popes. 

He had one other happy little triumph when in the 
jubilee of 1575, fifteen hundred singers from his 
native town, divided into three choirs of priests, 
laymen and boys entered Rome with Palestrina at 
their head, and chanting his beloved music. But, on 
the whole, clouds settled thickly on his life, the 
clouds of “chronic penury and domestic affliction.” 
His three more worthy sons and his wife died; he 
was left with but one son, who had none of the 
genius or goodness of the sons whom he had lost. 
But in spite of all he continued to work at the 
priesthood of his calling, and 


“Still bore up, and steered right onward.” 


On his deathbed, February 2, 1594, he charged his 
son to publish his remaining works with all speed “to 
the glory of the Most High God, and for the worship 
of His holy temple.” He breathed his last in the 
arms of one who resembled him in peaceful beauty 
and serenity of spirit, his beloved friend and con- 
fessor, St. Philip Neri. 


BACH. 


2. The period of Palestrina was followed by one 
of gradual and complete degeneracy, until Polyphony 
and the school of Palestrina died out with Allegri 
in 1652. 

The next marked epoch in the history of music on 
the continent was inaugurated by Bach’s Mass in B 
minor in 1733. 

The names of Bach and Handel throw a flood of 
glory over the eighteenth century. They were both 
born in 1685, Bach at Eisenach, Handel at Halle. 
But though Bach was twice at Halle the two great 
masters never met. In a prosaic century these two 
great men united in their own sphere those tenden- 
cies of modern thought which brought about the 
revolution from the Italian art of Palestrina to the 
music of the present day. But their destinies were 
widely different. 

Bach lived in poverty, Handel in competence. 
Bach lived in retirement and comparative obscurity, 
Handel in the blaze of publicity and fame. Handel, 
during his own lifetime, enjoyed an overwhelming 
popularity; but Bach, though he has affected quite 
as deeply the minds of modern composers, did not 
begin to produce a marked impression till fifty years 
after his death, and but for the influence of Mozart 
and Mendelssohn his music might possibly even have 
fallen into oblivion. 

It has been said by Schumann that ‘‘music owes 
to Bach almost as great a debt as a religion owes to 
its founder.” Johann Sebastian Bach was one of a 
great family of musicians. His father early taught 
him the violin, and, what was more important, in- 
spired him with those deep Protestant feelings of 
piety which influenced all his life. Unhappily, 
however, the boy was left an orphan at the age of 
ten, and became dependent on his harsh and uncon- 
genial elder brother, Johann Christoph, who was 
then organist at Ohrdruf. 

The little Sebastian learned his exercises with a 
skill and perfectness which gave his brother the 
extra trouble of constantly supplying new ones, and, 
perhaps, also awoke his jealousy. Christoph pos- 
sessed a manuscript volume of music which he 
constantly studied, and which Sebastian longed to 
possess; but Christoph sternly refused to lend it. 
The precious book was locked up in a railed cup- 
board; but the little hand could pass through the 
rails, and, when opportunity offered, Sebastian 
could not resist the temptation to abstract the book, 
and copy it surreptitiously. 

His progress, however, was very slow as he could 
only work at it in the evening, and—since he was 
allowed no candles—only on moonlight nights. 
Still, with heroic perseverance, snatching his chances 
when he could, he was able in six months to copy 
out the much-coveted book. The task was hardly 
achieved when his brother discovered the boy’s 
secret, and, with cruel tyranny, demanded the sur- 
render of the copy so laboriously made. Sebastian 
gave it up with tears, and saw it no more till the 
year 1698, when he was thirteen years old and his 
brother died. 

But the death of his brother threw the young 
orphan upon the world. Happily he had a fine 
soprano voice, and, trudging off to Liineburg with a 
companion, he got an appointment as chorister in 
the School of St. Michael. His education was thus 
provided for; but his passion for music made him 
often go on foot to Hamburg to hear Reinken at 
St. Catharine’s Church, and even to Celle to hear the 

Duke’s French band. 

One day when the hungry, footworn boy was 
tramping all the long way home from Hamburg, and 
stopped before an inn from which came the savory 
odors of the dinner which he could not afford, a 
pitying stranger flung to him out of the window two 
herrings’ heads. When he picked them up and 
opened them he found in each a ducat, which 
enabled him to buy some food and get home in less 
misery. 

But the days of a chorister who depends on his 
voice are doomed, and, when Bach’s voice failed, his 





outlook would once more have been very dark had 
jhe not been appointed violinist, at the age of 
| eighteen, to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 


Living contentedly on less than ten pounds a year, 
he continued his studies, and, during the whole of 
his long, uneventful life,—until, like his great con- 
temporary, Handel, he became blind shortly before 
his death,—he devoted his whole powers to musical 
composition. He obtained various humble appoint- 
ments as organist, and lived in patriarchal simplicity, 
always struggling with poverty, but noble, modest, 
and contented to the last. 

His first wife was taken from him by a sudden 
death. He married again, and had thirteen children 
as his second family. Though kings and princes 
honored him for his genius, he seems never to have 
been “passing rich” even on so much as “forty 
pounds a year.” Yet ‘Father Bach,” as he was 
lovingly called, was very happy. His art and his 
family were the two motives for which he lived. 
Outwardly, his life was humble and insignificant, 
but inwardly it was rich and productive. Maintain- 
ing to the last the calm dignity of his character, he, 
like Buffon, believed that “genius is patience.” 

It was nearly forty years after his death that | 
Mozart, hearing one of his motets at Leipzig, | 
exclaimed, “Thank God! here is something new, | 
and I learn something.” Still later, ne | 
revived the half-forgotten Passion-music, and it 
was through him that the Bach Society was founded. 





HANDEL. | 

3. Even Handel, though generally prosperous, | 
had his own early struggles. A father should hail | 
with enthusiasm any signs of natural genius in his 
child, but when Handel’s father noticed the genius 
for music of his son George, he did his best to | 
suppress it, and to convert the boy from a musician | 
into a lawyer. Fortunately his mother was not 
quite so infatuated. She allowed the boy to secrete 
in his garret a spinet on which he was able to play 
where no one could hear him; and, at the age of 
seven, he could play and improvise. 

He owed his emancipation from his father’s 
opposition to one of those unseen acts of “God’s 
Providence which men nickname chance.’ He 
had an elder brother who was in the service of the 
Duke of Weissenfels, and one day his father went to 
see him. He refused to take George, but the boy 
sturdily followed the carriage on foot, till his father 
gave way to his obstinacy, took him into the 
carriage, and bore him forward to the fulfilment of 
his destiny. 

In the Duke’s chapel was an organ, and George, 
unable to resist the temptation, crept up to it after 
the service was over, and began to play. 

“Who is that who is playing so remarkably?” 
asked the Duke. 

“My little brother,”’ answered the page. 

The Duke, who was wiser than Dr. Handel, at 
once persuaded him to let the child follow the bent 
of his genius. The father reluctantly consented, and 
Handel became a pupil of Friedrich Zachau, the 
organist of Halle Cathedral. By the age of eleven 
he had learnt all that Zachau could teach him, and 
the conscientious organist advised him to go to 
Berlin, where his talents surprised all the musicians, 
and woke the envy of his future rival Buononcini. 

The elector offered to send him to Italy to finish 
his musical education, but his father refused the 
offer. At Dr. Handel’s death George had to accept 
the post of violinist in the Opera House at Hamburg. 
His superiority to all the members of the orchestra 
soon became evident, and when on one occasion he 
suddenly took the place of the absent player on the 
harpsichord, Mattheson, one of his fellow-musicians, 
got so furious with him, that their quarrel ended in 
a duel. During the fight Mattheson’s sword broke 
short either on a metal button of Handel’s coat, or 
on a music-score which he carried in his breast- 
pocket; and so his life was saved to enrich the 
world, in due time, with the matchless choruses of 
the “‘Messiah.” 


HAYDN. 


4. Few musicians had a severer struggle than poor 
Franz Josef Haydn—‘Papa Haydn” as German 
musicians love to call him. 

He was born in 1732, at Rohrau, near Vienna, and 
founded the school which from him and Mozart may 
be called “the School of Vienna.” As the creator of 
the symphony he may be regarded as the father of 
modern music. 

His early years were passed in struggle and suffer- 
ing. His father was a poor wheelwright; his 
mother had been a cook. Both of his parents were 
musical in their humble way, and the child would 
accompany his father’s harp and his mother’s voice 
on a mimic violin which consisted only of two bits 
of wood. 

One day, his cousin, a schoolmaster named Frankh, 
noticed his accuracy of ear and movement, and 
offered to take him away and teach him the violin 
and other instruments. Frankh was a very stern 
instructor, and at his house the boy got, he said, 
“more flogging than food.” Yet he gained much. 

“Almighty God,’ he says, “to whom I render 
thanks for all His unnumbered mercies, gave me 
such facility in music, that, by the time I was six, 
I stood up like a man, and sarg masses in the church 
choir, and could play a little on the clavier and 
violin.” 

One day, when he was ten years old, the chapel- 
master, Reutter, visited the school, and was struck 
with his singing, but found that he could not 
“shake,” since Frankh did not know how to teach 
him. The good-natured musician took the boy 
between his knees and, in the single lesson, taught 
him perfectly how to “shake,” rewarding his rapid 
proficiency with a plate of fresh cherries. Ever 
afterwards a good “shake” reminded Haydn of the 
cherries which he had earned as a little boy. 

Reutter made him a chorister in the church of St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna. Here he had good teachers, and, 
with indomitable industry, practised sixteen and 
even eighteen hours a day. Even then he dreamed 
of being a composer, and the sound of the organ 
always lured him from his play with the other 
choristers. Such was his enthusiasm, that he bought 
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But, alas! at sixteen, his voice broke, and this 
fact—together with the joke of cutting off the pigtail 
of a singer as it hung down before him—a small 
fault emphasized perhaps by the “least little touch” 
of jealousy in the choir-master, lost him his place. 

He was turned penniless upon the world to face 
a terrible struggle. The fee for an occasional lesson 
alone helped him to pay for a precarious mainte- 
nance in his fireless garret. A poor hair-dresser 
named Kellner, who had often admired his voice in 
the cathedral, helped him with food and shelter. 
Aided by the kindness of the Italian poet, Metastasio, 
who had a lodging in the same house, he gained the 
rude instructions of the old musician Porpora, by 
ceaseless assiduity and menial services. And so 


; with indomitable resolution, sustained by music and 


by hope, he fought his way to his twentieth year, 
when he earned twelve pounds by his first opera. 

We need not follow his rising fortunes. The 
Creation, the ripe fruit of his old age, was first 
performed in 1709. 

“T was never so pious,” he said, ‘as when com- 
posing the Creation. I knelt down every day, and 
prayed God to strengthen me for my work.” 

“Not mine, not mine, it all came to me from 
above,” he exclaimed, in deep emotion, when, for 
the last time, he heard the great chorus, ‘“‘Let there 
be light!” and then the old man was carried out of 
the applauding assembly with his hands upraised as 
though to bless the assembled multitude. 2 

He was sincerely pious. Whenever he needed 
help he prayed for it. At the top of every score, 
great and small, he used to write “Jn Nomine 
Domini,” and at the end, “Zaus Deo.” 

“IT know,” he said, “that God has bestowed a 


| talent upon me, and I thank Him for it. I think I 


have done my duty, and been of use in my generation 
by my works. Let others do the same.” 


SCHUBERT. 


5. Schubert again sadly illustrates the struggles 
of musicians. He was born in 1797, at Lichtenthal, 
near Vienna, where his father was a poor school- 
master. When he was seven years old, an appren- 
tice, who was his friend; took him to a piano-forte 
warehouse, and here the bent of his genius became 
so evident, that he was placed under a musician 
named Holzer. 

Holzer soon, however, found that there was 
nothing which he could teach to the gifted boy. 
“Whenever I wished to teach him anything,” he 
said, “I found that he had already mastered it.” 

He had a fine voice, and, at the age of eleven, he 
became a chorister in the Imperial Chapel, in spite 
of the fact that the other competitors were so 
amused by his curious and humble dress that they 
called him “the miller’s son.” But at seventeen his 
voice broke, and there seemed to be no other career 
open to him than to become a school-master like his 
father. 

The Schuberts were very poor. In one of his 
letters he begs for a few kreuzers from his brother, 
and says, ‘You know, by experience, that a fellow 
would sometimes take a roll, or an apple or two, 
especially if, after a frugal dinner, he has to wait for 
a meagre supper for eight hours and a half.” 

Poor Schubert had the often irritable temper of 
genius, and was wholly unsuited for the patient 
drudgery of teaching the alphabet and the first rules 
of arithmetic. After three years, in 1816, the admi- 
ration of a friend, named von Schober, gave him an 
asylum, and this was all the more fortunate because 
he had sometimes given way to bursts of temper, 
and had chastised the school-children with over- 
severity. 

The year before, he had written his marvellous 
setting of Goethe’s Erlkénig. The publishers would 
not have it even as a gift, and, indeed, his rela- 
tions with his publishers were always unfortunate, 
although when they did publish his music they 
sometimes made thousands of pounds by it. 

Schubert continued poor all his life. For some of 
his songs he was only paid ten-pence. He probably 
never enjoyed more than a hundred pounds a year. 
He was unfortunate, too in love, for he loved the 
daughter of Count Esterhazy, whom it was impos- 
sible that he should ever wed. It should be said, 
however, that this story rests on very insufficient 
evidence. No doubt his difficulties were increased 
by his shyness, reserve, careless mode of living, and 
extreme irritability. When he was trying for the 
post of conductor of a theatre in 1826, the prima 
donna found that she simply could not sing the 
principal air of the opera he had written. Every 
one entreated him to modify it a little, but, closing 
his book with a bang, he exclaimed, “I alter noth- 
ing!’’ and strode away. 

His life was unhappy, and only momentary gleams 
|of prosperity diversified its general monotony of 
gloom. In 1823 he wrote, “I feel myself the most 
unhappy, the most miserable man on earth. Picture 
to yourself a man whose health can never be re- 
established, who, from sheer despair, makes matters 
worse instead of better, whose most brilliant hopes 
have come to nothing, to whom the happiness of 
proffered love and friendship is but anguish, whose 
enthusiasm for the beautiful threatens to vanish 
altogether, and then ask yourself if such is not a 
miserable man? 


“Mein Ruh ist hin, mein Herz ist schwer. 
Ich finde sie nimmer und nimmer mehr.” 

Latterly his pecuniary worries were intensified by 
pains in the head, and by yielding unduly to the 
crave for drink. He became liable to delusions, and 
died in 1828, at the early age of thirty-one. He left 
so little at his death, that two concerts had to be 
given to defray the expenses of his funeral. 


SCHUMANN. 


6. To take but one more instance, the life of 
Schumann was also a life of struggle and trial. His 
father was a poor bookseller at Zwickau, where he 
was born in 1810. Music enters into the scheme of 
German education, and, fired by hearing Moscheles 





a cheap, second-hand copy of Fux’s Gradus ad 
Parnassum, a book of musical instruction, and in 
his chill garret without a fire, yet he says, “Sitting 
at my old worm-eaten harpsichord, I envied no king 
upon his throne.”’ Perhaps to this independent and 





In 1703, he was chosen organist at Arnstadt. 


uninstructed youth he owed much of his originality. 


play the piano, the little Robert soon showed his 
genius. 

He became a law student at Leipzig, to please his 
mother. The effort, however, was vain, and, in 1830, 
he became, with his mother’s consent, a pupil of 
Wieck. He toiled, as all the great musicians have 
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toiled, with indefatigable zeal at the piano; 
terrible misfortune befell him. 

He thought that his playing could be improved by 
using only four fingers of the right hand, while the 
third was tied to a fixed point by a cord. But this 
third finger, alas! soon became paralyzed, the 
paralysis extended to the entire hand, and Schumann 
had to give up all hope of being a pianist. 

The year 1833 also revealed the seeds of a terrible 
malady, for, in uncontrollable grief at the death of 
his sister-in-law, he tried to throw himself out of his 
window. 

Distinction, indeed, came, and he was blessed by a 
happy marriage with a devoted wife, but pain and 
disease grew upon him. He gave himself up to 
table-turning and spiritualism; in 1851 he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to drown himself in the Rhine, 
and had to be placed in a private asylum at Endenich, 
near Bonn. There, on July 29, 1856, he died. 

These are but some instances of the struggles of 
musicians. It may be said that their difficulties 
were, in some instances, due to themselves; that 
Schubert, for instance, was capricious and improvi- 
dent, and, at times, lived a life of such irregularity, 
as would have sufficed to injure the most robust 
constitution, and that Schumann yielded to a morbid 
hypertension of emotions, and had “an ingenuity in 
clinging to unhappy ideas.” 

No, ubt this is true, and it is true also that 
stru in some form or other, is the lot of most 
who are born into the world. But men who have 
been gifted with exceptional genius, are liable to 
special trials and temptations, and those who have 
received but one talent may find some consolation in 
the truth so touchingly expressed by George Eliot, 
that: 

“We can only have the highest happiness, such as 
goes along with being a great man, by having wide 
thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the world 
as well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness often 
brings so much pain with it, that we can only tell it 
from pain by its being what we should choose before 
everythitg else, because our souls see it is good.” 


but a 


————~@9-—____——- 
For the Companion. 


JEFF, THE “HORSE WRANGLER.” 


Probably the West never saw a rougher set of men, 
than made their homes in Southeastern Arizona, in 
the early days of the seventies. They were the off- 
scouring and renegades of civilization, with here and 
there a sprink- 
ling of honest 
men among them 

How Jeff Da- 
son ever wander- 
edso far from 
the East we none 
of us knew, but 
there he was, a 
“horse wrang- 
ler,” herding the 
“Bar Cross” hor- 
ses,and apparent- 
ly enjoying his 
work. Scarcely 
more than a boy 
was Jeff—quiet 
and honest—with 
a freckled face 
and a shock of 
red hair that were 
a constant temp- 
tation for the rest 
of us to jest upon. 

With all cow- 
boys there is an 
intense love of 
their horses, but 
in Jeff this love 
amounted to a 
passion. Many of 
the band he had 
broken himself, 
and any one of 
the bunch under 
his charge he could catch at any time on the open 
prairie. Every morning he took the hundred and 
fifty ponies to Cajon Caiion, five miles away, to feed, 
and every night brought them back to the heavy 
adobe corral, whose thick walls bore the trace of 
many an Apache raid. 

So it was that one hot July morning, as the sun 
winked up lazily over the great eastern sea of plain, 
that Jeff started as usual for Cajon. The air was 
pregnant with the coming heat, when for another 
twelve hours, would come that blinding, stifling 
breath that knew no mercy to animate nature. 

Across the broad, white alkali flat, went Jeff and 
the ponies, the pungent dust rising in clouds and 
floating around them like white smoke, until they 
rounded the point of Cajon out of sight. 

It was still cool there,—for the floor in the caiion 
was spangled here and there with water pools, the 
cedar-crowned walls were not yet warmed,—and the 
coolness of night still lingered around the green, 
grassy carpet and its festooned walls. 

The horses ceased the lope and free trot at which 
they had come, and fell at once to feeding. They 
gradually scattered as they did so, until they strag- 
gled along a half-mile of the caiion. The rock walls 
served as an enclosure, and, knowing that none 
of the animals could get away while he watched 
the mouth of the cafion, the herder dismounted and 
prepared to pass the day as comfortably as might be. 
The horses were safe and feeding well, and Jeff was 
accordingly happy. 

So the forenoon passed much like other forenoons, 
and the horses drank, grazed or lay down, while 
their watcher played mumbley-peg on the soft turf, 
or dozed, or while lying on his back, built air castles 
that reached the blue-domed vault above. 

About two o’clock Jeff discovered some piiion 
trees on top of the cafion walls, and tying old 
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caion, he saw something that brought him to his 
feet and wide awake, for there, not half a mile from 
the cafion’s mouth, came five Indians riding slowly 
toward him. 

They were painted, and armed with bows and 
arrows. From their dress, equipments and style of 
riding, he knew them to be Apaches, and at once 
foresaw trouble. They were at that time in a state 
of constant hostility to all white people. Horses 
they would always steal whether in times of warfare 
or of peace, and he knew that an effort to save his 
herd would involve a difficult and desperate struggle. 

With beating heart Jeff watched them until the 
jutting point of the caiion hid them, and still 
watching, saw them come in sight again at the 
broad mouth of the caiion. He saw them still as 
they examined the tracks his horses made in the soft 
level wash. 

Then he observed two of them dismount and start 
up the rocky point afoot, while the other three rode 
across and took station against the opposite wall to 
turn the band, when they came down, away from the 
ranch. 

He might escape on foot across the rough ground, 
but it seemed certain that the horses were lost. 
Those two coming up the cafion would drive the 
band down, and the three at the mouth would see to 
it that the sch was a 

But down the steep wall Jeff started, slipping, 
sliding and leaping, his blood on fire and his nerves 
strained to their utmost tension. He reached the 
bottom panting and bleeding, but full of a great 
resolve. They should never have his charge, his 
pets, his beauties. No! no! Did he not know every 
woolly one among them, and love every kinky hair 
in their nervous bodies, and even death was prefera- 
ble to the thought of their being beaten, starved and 
sore-backed by those red fiends below. 

With quivering lip and sobbing breath he drew old 
Bony up close to the wall, and with trembling hand, 
unrolled the cinchas and threw the saddle in a rift of 
the rock. Then he stripped himself to his under- 
shirt, and hurled his clothes in after the saddle. 
Throwing a blanket over Bony’s sharp spine, catch- 
ing up his revolver and stripping six or eight extra 
cartridges out of his belt, he stood waiting and 
watching. 

Presently Bronco Duke raised his head from the 
grass, sniffed the air suspiciously, and with a snort 
and stamp of his nervous forefoot, was off down the 
caiion with the band closely following. Right at their 
heels raced Jeff and Bony, the young man checking 





the old warrior’s eagerness, and the old hero of a 
hundred hard-fought races with his nose in air, 
chafing and panting under the restraint. 

Has he not raced all over the southern country, 
and why should he be ridden with a blanket and his 
rider stripped, if not to show these upstart colts that 
old Bony was chief yet? 

So they raced down the caijion, plashing through 
the shallow water pools, rattling over pebbly drifts, 
swishing through the chico and bulberries, and 
whirling from the caiion mouth like a torrent of 
bounding boulders. 

A long-drawn yell from the waiting Apaches 
welcomed them, and Jeff clinched his teeth, dug his 
heels into Bonaparte’s flanks, lying closer as the 
three Apaches swept toward the band. 

The ponies snorted and shied, but Bony and Jeff 
were lying along the opposite side, and the stream of 
fire that Jeff’s pistol was hurtling along that line 


| was holding them steady. Perhaps a hundred yards 


was traversed thus, and then bewildered and con- 
fused, the band broke up and swept between the 
astonished Apaches and took a straight line for the 
ranch. 


As the victorious horse and rider whirled past | many eggs as full- 
they received a flight of arrows, that caused Jeff to | blooded ones, and 
reel on his seat and old Bony to squeal and kick | make as 


viciously. But the Indians were passed, and it was 
a straight race home. 

How Bony did enjoy that race, with free rein and 
the long-coveted opportunity to show those conceited 
young colts how horses ran. From one side of the 
bunch to the other he ran, with ears laid flat and 
eyes bulging, while the sorely wounded rider clung 
to old Bony with one arrow through his bowels and 
another piercing his thigh. 

The moisture of agony was on his lips and a 
deathly sickness closing around his heart. And in 


Bonaparte to a mesquite, started to investigate the | this manner did they come flying past the ranch- 


condition of the nuts. It was a steep, hard climb, 
and so, after seeing that the nuts would be pitchy 


house fairly into the corral. But when the victory 
was won, even as he pulled old Bony to a stop close 


for a month or more to come, Jeff lay down near the | by the corral, the rider reeled and fell like a sack of 
edge of the cliff to look out over the old yet ever | wheat to the ground. 


new scenery of the plains below. 


We buried him in the little mound overlooking 


As he lay thus, looking toward the mouth of the | the corral, and, although we could erect no costly 
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monument to him, yet so long as any of the 

boys of the Bar Cross Ranch exist, so long will the 

little horse wrangler of the ranch be remembered. 
F. S. DAVIs. 





For the Companion. 
POULTRY-RAISING BY YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Boys and girls who wish to be independent, and 
earn their own pocket money, will find in poultry- 







keeping an agree- 
able and not very 
difficult way in which to do it. 
There was once a time when it 
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to the novice are the Plymouth Rocks and the 
Wyandottes. These will bear more kindly the mis. 
takes which beginners are apt to make, are excellent 
layers, make fine market poultry, stand cold and 
confinement well, and, when properly bred, are very 
handsome. 

If possible, have your poultry-house face the south, 
so as to catch all the sunlight. The house need be 
neither fancy nor expensive, but make it light, warm 
and dry, and as comfortable as can be for the fowls 
during the cold winter months. Let the roosts be at 
the back of the house, 
not over four feet from 
the ground, with a plat- 
form under them to catch 
the droppings. Under 
this dropping-board can 
be placed either the nests 
or a dusting-box for the 
fowls. 

The dusting-box is a 
necessity, as it is the only 
way fowls can rid them- 
selves of dirt and vermin, 

so fatal to their success- 

ful keeping. In order 

to make one, take a 

shallow box and fill it 

half full of dry sand or 
road dust, which can be 
got in the street dur- 
ing the warm summer 
months, place it under 
the roost, where the 
fowls can use it when 
they wish. If the 
house is in a dry place, 
the natural earth is the 
best floor, but if the 
place be damp, have a 
tloor to the house and cover it 
b to the depth of four or five 
inches with sand and gravel. 

Keep the house strictly 

clean. ‘Take out the drop- 


was supposed that there was no profit in keeping | pings twice a week, and pour kerosene oil on the 


poultry, but that time has long since gone by, and it 
has been proved that more money can be made on 
every dollar invested in poultry, than on any other 
stock kept on a farm. 

The business of poultry culture has steadily and 
rapidly increased of late years. In 1887, the eggs 
produced in this 
country were val- 
ued at three hun- 
dred and fifty 
million dollars, 
and poultry at 
one hundred and 
sixty-seven mil- 
lion dollars, 
which together 
were thirty mil- 
lion dollars more 
than the value of 
the corn crop,and 
one hundred and 
seventy-five mil- 
lion doliars more 
than the value of 
the wheat crop. 

One of the most 
successful poul- 
try - breeders in 
the country says, 
“It is a very 
grave considera- 
tion that there 
are eleven mil- 
lions of families 
in America, 
whose sons are 
growing up to 
find the avenues 
of trade and man- 
ufacture more 
crowded = every 
day. If some of these would turn their attention to 
the business of poultry-breeding, they would find 
the occupation both pleasing and profitable.” 

So let no one dissuade you from the attempt, by 
telling you nothing can be made out of poultry- 
keeping, because there is profit in it, if it is properly 
conducted. 


| house. 





roosts, and in all cracks and crevices about the 
If this is done thoroughly, the fowls will not 
be troubled with vermin. Keep the temperature as 
even as possible. There should be some means for 
ventilating, without causing a draught, which will 
cause the poultry to take cold. 

Feed them a variety of food. Do not feed too 
much corn, as it fattens fowls quickly, and fat 
hens will not lay. Wheat, barley, oats and buck- 
wheat are better. Save the table scraps during the 
day, chop them up fine and mix with corn meal. 
This, fed hot, makes the best kind of a morning 
meal. At noon feed them small grains, and scatter 
it in the sand on the floor to make them work for it. 
The exercise is needful for them. At night give 
them a good feed of whole corn. 

Twice or three times a week feed them meat in 
some form. In summer they will get animal food in 
the form of worms and insects, but in the winter 
this supply is cut off, and without it they will lay but 
little. Keep fresh water always within reach, and, 
in very cold weather, warm it slightly before giving 
it to them. This kind of treatment, with an abun- 
dance of lime in the form of old mortar, oyster-shells 
and ground bone, will keep them laying when eggs 
are at their highest prices. 

Let the chickens you hatch be as early as possible, 
for the early pullet lays the eggs that bring thirty-five 
and forty cents a dozen, the early broilers bring 
very high prices, and, if fancy poultry is kept, the 
early chicks are the ones that win the prizes at the 
fall fairs and shows. 

If you set several hens at one time you can double 
up the brood, giving all the chickens to two or three 
of the hens, and reset those from which the chickens 
have been taken. You will thus save the time of 
several hens, and can keep them laying. 

Watch the growing chickens carefully, feed them 
a variety of good food such as meat, milk, vegetables 
and grain. Let them have a place for shelter from 
the hot sun and rain. 

Do not feed them long on the same spot, the 
ground will become foul and unfit for them to eat 
from in a short time. FRANK S. BALLARD. 

‘ 





MISS CLISTY. 


“What friendly people you have in your village!” 


The most important thing, perhaps, is to start |I said to my friend, the third day of my sojourn in 


properly. Understand that it is a 
business, and treat it with the same 
care and attention that 

you would any other bus- 
iness. Do not think that : 
it is required only to feed 
and water the fowls, for 
very much more 
than this is needed 
to make the bus- 
iness successful. 

It is not indis- 
pensably necessary 
to keep fancy poul- 
try, as cross-bred 
fowls will lay as 





good 
market poultry. 
But where the 
thoroughbred fowl 
is kept, more in- 
terest will gener- 
ally be taken in 
caring for them, 
and, of course, the 
more interest taken 
the greater will be 
the success of the 
keeper; for that 
reason I would ad- 
vise keeping the thoroughbred. Besides, if good stock 
is procured at the start, and care taken in breeding 
it, some of it can be disposed of at fancy prices. 
There are many handsome and useful breeds now 


















wae As i) } i | ed. 
"Theos 


the pleasant Long 

Island town where she 

gi, lived. “Everybody 

om seems bent on doing 

7\ everybody else a kind- 

| ness. What is the 

secret of it?” 

“It’s Miss Clisty, 

I expect,” she an- 
swered. 

“And who’s Miss 

Clisty?”? I inquir- 


“She’s our inva- 
lid,”? was the smil- 
ing reply. 
“She’s our 
peacemaker, a 
kind of sister, 
mother and 
{ good friend to 
\ | everybody. 
| Come, and we'll 
c\ carry her some 
2X ‘ of the bread I 
made this fore- 
noon.” 
I went with 
my friend and 
saw Miss Clisty. Since she was 
nineteen years old she had not 
walked a step, not even had she been able to sit in 
a chair. Propped up on pillows she had spent all 


| that time, mostly in one room. 


Her father died, after a lingering illness, in which 
Clisty had taken the entire care of him. ‘The strain 


in popular favor, but the kinds I think most adapted | was too much, and since that time she had been 
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afflicted with a peculiar and distressing malady 
which rendered the erect position painful and dan- 
gerous. 

She lived with her married sister; but the whole 
village seemed to have her in charge. 

Several housewives planned in the canning season 
to put up a few extra jars of fruit for Miss Clisty. 
One always baked two pies each week for her, 
another carried her cake, and my friend had not 
failed with her contribution, given twice a week, for 
fifteen years. Some half-dozen gentlemen kept her 
supplied with fruit, others with coal and wood; the 
children, too, did their part with flowers and little 
kind attentions. Indeed, everybody seemed to have 
a share in contributing to the ae of this 
invalid. 

Miss Clisty was a bond of generosity and aay 
among the village people. Their hearts and homes 
seemed to expand towards each other and to 
strangers because of their kindness to her. 

She was so gentle, so cheery, so sympathetic, that 
it made one better to see her. She was, indeed, 
their peacemaker. Did two neighbors have a 
disagreement, this gentle, sincere, loving woman 
was sure to find means to set matters right. 

She was never idle. She read a great deal, and 
was well-informed on all current topics of the day. 
Lying there on her pillows her busy hands had 
earned many dollars, covering silk buttons, crochet- 
ing baby’s socks and similar work. 

“T have no time for repining,” she said, “I am so 
blessed with dear, kind friends that I sometimes 
think I am a very happy woman.” 

“Don’t you feel Miss Clisty a burden on you?” I 
asked my friend, one day. 

“Miss Clisty a burden!” she exclaimed, warmly. 
“I don’t believe anybody in the village ever feels 
that way. Why, we couldn’t get along without her, 
she helps us in so many ways. I wish every village 
had some person in it whose influence would be like 
that of Miss Clisty.” 


—~o—$—$<—$—$——— 
HOW HE FELT. 


When an elephant goes mad, he makes things 
lively. A company of Englishmen were out on a 
tiger-shooting expedition, and all at once were 
startled by a shout from one of their servants: 
“Run, run, Sahibs! the tusker has gone mad. He 
has broken loose.’”? Most of the company got out of 
the beast’s way, but one fellow was still in the tent. 


Over the river we could see the brute in a frenzy 
of rage, kneeling on the shapeless heap of cloth, 
furniture, poles and ropes and digging his tusks with 
savage = into the hangings and canvas. 

We had little doubt that poor Mac lay crushed to 
death, smothered beneath the weight of the ponder- 
ous animal, or mangled out of all likeness to 
humanity by the terrible tusks that we could see 
flashing in the moonlight. It seemed an age, this 
agony of suspense. 

Everything showed as clear as if it had been day. 
We saw the elephant tossing the strong canvas 
canopy about as a dog would worry a door-mat. 
Thrust after thrust was ; made by the tusks into the 
folds of cloth. Raising his huge trunk, the brute 
would scream in the frenzy of his wrath, and at the 
last, after what seemed an age, but in reality was 
only a few minutes, he staggered to his feet, and 
rushed into the jungle. 

Just then a smothered groan struck like a peal of 
joy-bells on our anxious ears, and a muffled voice 
was heard from beneath the folds of the shamiaha: 
“Look alive, you fellows, and get me out of this, or 
I shall be smothered!” 

In trying to elude the first rush of the elephant his 
foot had caught in one of the tent ropes, and the 
whole falling canopy had then come bodily upon 
him, hurling the camp table and a few cane chairs 
over him. Under these he had lain, able to breathe, 
but not daring to stir. 

His escape seemed miraculous. The cloth had 
several times been pressed so close over his face as 
nearly to stifle him. The brute in one of its savage, 

urposeless thrusts, had pierced the ground between 
his arms and his ribs, pinning his Afghan choga or 
dressing-gown deep into the earth; and he said he 
felt himself sinking into unconsciousness, when the | 
brute happily got up and rushed off. 

‘*How did you feel?” I asked. 

“‘Well, I can hardly tell you.” 

“It must have grazed your ribs?” 

“It did. After that I seemed to turn quite uncon- 
cerned. All sorts of funny ideas came —— 
across my brain. I could not for the life of me hel 
feeling cautiously about for my pipe, which ha 
dropped somewhere near when I tripped on the 
ropes. I seemed, too, to have a quick review of all 
the actions I had ever done, and was just dro pping 
off into a dreamy unconsciousness, after pull ing a 
desperate race against Oxford with my old crew, 
when your voices roused me to sensation once more.” 


_— 
HITTING A MARK. 


A plain, blunt man listened to a sermon, which 
appeared to many of the hearers elaborate, finished, 
faultless. But it had one radical defect which the 
plain man bluntly disclosed, in answer to a friend, 
who had asked his opinion of the sermon. 


“Very good,” said he; ‘tyes, very good—but what 
then? What of it? I did not feel that it hit me; 
did you feel that it hit you?” 

That is a poor sermon or a poor speech or a poor 

oem, of which it can be honestly said: ‘‘Very good, 

ut what of it?’ 

Professor Phelps who tells this anecdote says, in 
his “English style,” that a forceful sermon concen- 
trates power upon the one hearer, and reaches a class 
by reaching the one man to whom it is delivered. 
John Randolph when delivering a speech in Con- 
gress, used to fasten his eye upon some member and 
speak to him. 

Charles G. Finney, before he became a preacher, | C 
was a lawyer, and carried into the pulpit the habit 
of direct address formed at the bar. He preached 
as one in possession of the truth, who wished his 
hearers to think it concerned them more than all the 
world beside. He was a calm speaker, and there 
was scarcely any rhetoric in the discourse, which 
was “solid thought, packed in solid language, and 
built around a listener, so that he could not get out 
and away from it, with either a quiet conscience or 
an honest intellect.” 





WHY. 


It is a pity that some people are not so quick with 
their hands as they are with their tongues. A 
farmer once had a very lazy helper. One day he 
returned from market, and caught his man sound 
asleep under a tree. 

“What!” exclairaed the farmer, ‘asleep when you 
should be at work? You are an idle w retch, and not 
worthy that the sun should shine upon y you!” 

“T know it; I know it;” said the man, sitting up 


and yawning, “and that’s the reason I lay down here 
in the shade!” 


The Throat.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 


where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


An Offer Renewed, 


The call for these Watches at the yotmeed prices 
is such that we repeat the offer for a limited t 

Look on page 523 of the PREMIUM LIST. Head what 
we say about the Gentleman’s Watch, No. 1, and 
the Lady’s Watch, No. 2. 


. BEFORE PURCHASING 
SS WRITE TO 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


YZ, ROAD CARTS: ndLIGHT WAGONS 


We manufacture four of the best Carts on 
1 the market — sy err = 
rovements. Also a large line o! 
@i D?\ stick seat, road and delivery 
;— wagons. Write for circulars and 
wane prices. 
“A ANS, PRATT & CO., 
at # 67Pite uae St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 



















ADMIRATION. 


People with repulsive and ugly complex- 
ions can never be objects of admiration. Hence, 


TO BE BEAUTIFUL, 


one must be possessed of the first great requisite, 
which is a skin pure as the driven snow, and 
of a delicate 


LILY-WHITE TINT 


blended with just enough pink to make the face 
lovely to behold. These irresistible charms 
follow the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


A peerless remedy for the removal of blotches and 
all unsightly eruptions from the skin, leaving the 
complexion of a 


FASCINATING BRILLIANCY. 


For sale by druggists all over the world. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail oon a. cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes ¥. N. 

CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Delton 
Street, New York City. 


$2.50 Buys the best FARMER'S THICK BOOT. 


JAMES MEANS’ 
QUARTER EAGLE BOOT. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A Reliable Kip Boot for Farmers. 


10 Mills make one Cent ; 
10 Cents make one Dime ; 








For just Five Weeks from this date we again make 
a reduction in price. On receipt of $4.00 we will mail 
to your address, either one of these Watches, post-paid, 
or on receipt of $5.00 we will include either one o the 
$2.00 Chains mentioned on the same page. 

Examine the PREMIUM LIsT, page 523, for a full 
description. We have used these Watches for over a 
year, and they give most excellent satisfaction. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


41 TEMPLE PLACE, BosTON, Mass. 

















10 Dimes make one Dollar ; 

10 Dollars make one Eagle, 

And with a Quarter Eagle any Farmer in 
the Country can now buy a boot that will sat- 
isfy him. Farmers have been looking for such 


a boot for a long time and now it has come. 


JAMES MEANS’ BOOTS and SHOES are unexcelled in merit. 


Positively none genuine unless having our name and price stamped plainly on the soles. Your retailer will | 
| supply you with boots and shoes so stamped <3. ‘ou insist upon his doing aoe you do not insist, some retailers 
| coax you into buying inferior shoes upon w! hich they make a larger profit. 


*“‘Competition is the Life of Trade,”’ and if — have not seen our latest imp proved goods you cannot | 
imagine how lively trade is, or how hard our competit tors have to work to keep witht n sight of us. Ask your 
retailer for the JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE, or the JAMES MEANS’ $4 SHOE, according to your needs. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Such has been the recent progress in our branch of industry that we are now able to affirm that the JAMES 
MEANS $4 SHOE is in every respect a to the shoes which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or ten 
ollars. If you will try ona —_ you will be convinced that we do not exaggerate. Ours are the original $3 and | 
$4 Shoes, and those who imitate our system of business are unable to we gas with us in quality of factory | 

a. In our lines we are the largest a in the United State: 
8 from our celeb y wide-awa ke retailers in all parts of the 


postal-card and write to us. 


JAMES MEANS & CoO., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
Here follows a list of a few of the dealers who carry our goods in stock : 





San Francisco, Nolan 
San Diego, A. J. Jacob. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“Descalso, ll Third Street; San Jose, Koenig & Son; Los Angeles, N. pa 








Purify Your Blood 


a Good Appetite, Cure Dyspepsia,—take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 








JAMES MEANS’ $3.00 AND $4.00 SHOES | 


rai 
cou mtry. We will place them easily within your reac reach in any State or Territory if you will invest one cent in a | 


Eradicate Scrofula, Salt Rheum, All Humors, Create 
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J. 1, CASE T.M.CO,, 


RACINE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 





(SECTIONAL VIEW.) 


lronsides Agitator 


(KING of THRESHERS), 


ALSO 


Horse & Tread Powers, 
Swinging Stackers, 
Saw Mills, 


Portable & Traction Engines. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


100,000 COPIES OF 
Five Little Peppers 


AND HOW THEY GREW. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 

The best, the breeziest, the brightest story of 
childhood’s real humanity yet written. 

A New Edition, illustrated quarto, illuminated 
board covers, will soon be ready. As soon as this 
edition is printed, the plates will be destroyed. 
Dealers and others desiring to secure copies should 
correspond with us, stating number of copies de- 
sired. Any one sending immediate order with 
25 cents will secure a copy. 

The regular 12mo. Edition is sold at $1.50, and 
this will be the only opportunity to secure a copy 
of this Most Popular Story for Young People ever 
published for 25 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 








Cuticura Remevies Cure 
Skin ano Bioopo Diseases 








from Pimpces to Scroruta. 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for —- form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples te serofula. 
sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25e. 
z Prepared by the POTTE rk DRUG AND 
, Boston, Mass. 
| Send for How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


we 
ee 





Pimples, blackheads, chapped and af skin 


prevented by CuricuRA SOAP 


23 
4 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 








NEW FOun CITY: Ferris & Son, 81 Nassau Street; BROOBLYN: Meade & Co., 139 Myrtle Avenue; 
Buffalo: J. Crate, 456 Main Street. NEW JERSEY: Jerse oe Rittmaster, 34 N Newark Avesse; Newark, 
Wilson, $59 Broad Street; Paterson, Meyer —_ 181 to 187 Main treet. WASHINGTON G.: : Moran, | = 
1022 Seventh Street. PENNSYLVANI : Philadel stn a, Cadmus, 17 Sonth Ninth Street ; ‘pitisbur h, D. 
Carter, Fifth Avenue. OHIO: Cincinnati, G. _ 52 W. — Fifth Street; Cleveland, Berman Pearl 
Main treet. He Aicyer tee FBS Iden, 226 a East Sired ot MES eer eee auto, vit 
n Stree cago olden. ate recs J - Louis, Reid & Co 
411 North Broadway; Kansas City, Holmes & Co., lgnienth Street St. Jose F. Wenz.| With Extract of Malt and Compound Syrup p) 
Go. Nashville, WA, Gi Nichols, is Br poem ton Street. TENNES i SEE: Mem his, Job n WW: Voegeli Hypophosphites, Cures Consumption, Bronchitis, 
as rady. chmon amuels. ast Main Stree ov 
Mobile, Ff. & A’ McGill. NEBRASKA: Omaha, GS. Miller, 612 North Sixteenth Street, “COLORADO : Coughs, Colds, Scrofula and all Wasting Diseases. 
Denver, S. A. Bent, 1913 Larimer Street. ANA =” Bat be City, I ees j, Migtena, K. E, Gage It is as pleasant and palatable to take as 
Co. HINGTON TERRITORY | Seattle Rengstorff; ‘Taco unge: Spokane | honey. 
Falls, Skerritt & Donnelly. OREGON : Portland, tne feed Front. "mp ‘North First Street. © Nis NIA: 


Its strengthening effects are almost imme- 
diate. 

It does not come up to assert itself semi-oc- 
casionally after being swallowed, as other 
Emulsions certainly do. 

It is a great producer of BONE and MUSCLE, 
it purifies the Blood, and patients gain rapidly 
in weight while taking it. 

Itis a true Emulsion, the only one that is 
always ready, always alike, and that never has 
| athick, gummy and greasy BLOB at the top 
to upset the PATIENT’S STOMACH. 

It is used in all the leading Hospitals. 

It is prescribed by the most eminent physi- 
cians in the United States and Canada. 

Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


FREE 





Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Scale Co., Quincy, ILL 
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_CHAUTAUQUANS | BaBy LINEN. _ 


All readers of the C. L. & S. C. course should have | 
ety of, patterns of our 


CHANCELLOR VINCENT’S Infants’ wear is un- 


recent letter on how “the possibilities of self-culture 
| may be emphasized and the means of aid and direc- surpassed in this 
| tion increased.” A copy mailed free on applicator. country. 














idres Box 2857, New York Post-Office. 
A me = - Ladies who find it incon- 
The only venient to personally exam- 
pecteies } ine our stock, should write 


for our Catalogue an 
Price-list (sent post free). 


Jordan,Marsh & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice twenty 
years, and inevery case of any kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 





TWO FRIENDS. 





and harmless. Sample with directions aie by mail, 
Price, 50c. per box. C. A. BELDIN, M.D., Ja 


maica, N. 
The capacity for friendship is one of the noblest s 














of human attributes, yet it is shared by no inconsid- 
erable part of what we call, rather foolishly, the 
dumb animals. With them, too, as with human 
beings, it sometimes takes a romantic turn, as the 
following story, which we clip from an exchange, | 
illustrates: 





FREE! iissvow 
Stamp. 15 pkts. Fine Ger- 
man Flower Seed for 26c, 


If so send your name and address on a postal card for 
| 1889 Catalogue describing all the latest popular music; 
| pieces you may select in order to introduce 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly 
($1.00 per year) in overy fa’ 


A blacksmith named Thomas Rae bought a little 
black-faced lamb, and put it into a field in which were 
a cow and a little white Galloway pony. The lamb 
took = notice of the cow, = = op a to = 
great fondness for the pony, which returned its affec- | —jaqeage gem ar 
tion, and the two friends kept constantly in — ViIicTorn. 
other’s company. 

When the pony was used for riding or drawing a} 
cart, the lamb would trot beside it, and if at any | 
time the lamb was alarmed by — coming too 
near to look at it, it would run under the body of 
the pony, and pop out its little black face from be- 


M. BULLARD 
West Swanzey, N. H. 


mily having a piano 
ororgan. We publish that very popular song, 


THE SHIP THAT CARRIES ME HOME, 
a sample copy of which we mail for 40 cents. 
















RHEUMATIC 





Best Reclining Chair 
forParlorortnvalids 
in the Market 
NEW FEATURES. 





a N NJ 
tween the fore-legs, and look about it in conscious| (an be returned SciaticPains 
securit Y: . P | if not satisfactory. 

At night the lamb slept in the stable, and if sepa- Send for Ci 


rated from the pony, would raise plaintive bleatings, 
which the pony answered by mournful neighings. 
And just as the dog leaves the society of his own 
kind to follow man, this little lamb forsook its own 
species that it might associate with its friend, for on 
one occasion, when the blacksmith was riding the 
pony, the lamb, as usual, trotting beside it, they 
passed through a large flock of sheep that was being 
driven along the road, the lamb never heeded the 
sheep, but went straight through them with the 
ony. 


Rheumatism, Sciatic, Shooting, Sharp and 
Price 315- Muscular Pains and Weaknesses, Back Ache, Uterine 


—y and Chest Pains, relieved in one minute by the 
DAYS’ TRIAL. ’ 
sTi 


sti. aa. CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


os 0 Ps The first and only instantaneous pain-killing, strength- 
D from all yA ay by ening plaster. 3s cts.; 5 for st At druggists, or of 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- | POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON. 

tre, adapts itself to all positions | 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
y tines just as a person does with 
Another time both pony and lamb strayed into an pe Taaer. pnt Pp pd yg 

ini . 2 4 2@ § 4 G 2) 
adjoining field, in which there was a flock of sheep | an4q 9 radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
feeding. The lamb joined them for a short time, | gent by mail. Cir. free. Eagleston Truss Co., Chicago, lil. 
but as soon as the blacksmith came to drive out the — - — ae 


pony, the lamb followed, without once looking back PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
at its natural companions. 


CAHOON’S 
BROADCAST 
SEED SOWER. 


Sows all kinds of grain and 
cleaned grass seed ; does bet- 
::. ter work than can be done 
: by any other means. Ten 
acres of wheat have been 
sown in one hour with it. 
Saves its cost with less than 
=i one day’suse. Any one can 
:: operate it. Price, only $5. 
= Send for descriptive circu- 
> lar and name of nearest 
agent. GOODELL CO 


ircular, 
A.M. LESLIE, St. Louis, Mo. 


ON THIRTY 





























Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- | 

sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No. 1. Try it.[ Adv. | 

7 | 

** Always reliable and satisfactory,” can be said of | 
no Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. | 

—_—_-—— } 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 

ceous Dentifrice.’” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 








— ? 


Antrim, N. H., Sole Manfrs. 


nortnern | GORED 











ums. Price, 25 cents abottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv.| —— ° 
es | a ree FRENCH 
~ > ae SOUTHERN 
OME Agents wanted to sell small pat. article. $5 a 
ray Cire tree. W. Hasselbach, Box A 51, Sandusky, O. HEMISPHERE pam Ney HEMISPHERE 


ST AMPS 780 fine mixed foreign, 10c.; 125 varie- 
ties, 0c. Agents wanted for the best 
sheets, at 35 p.c.com. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N.Y.| maps tl 





TAMPS, 100 ver fine rare v ariet ies from Boliv ia, —s. Se aera. so aes 
exico, Persia, Bosnia, Van Diemen’s Land, Ecua- 5 parati ‘ew getany » . 
dor, Bulgaria, Br. N. Borneo, &c., 2c. 250 from Mexico, | clear notion of it unsil they conceive it in this way.” LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S | 


Japan, Turkey, &c., 10c. Large new 16-page Price-list Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.25, or may be ordered 
Agents wanted at per cont. commission, booksellers. Write Publisher for circular 
HA DE, Chicago, 


= BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Standard Stamp Co., 1115 So. 9th Street, St. Louis, Mo.| Agentswanted, E, HOLENS 


2" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 























WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 33°2t's! Colors = iepcaninesl 






















Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
er oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
he celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 

Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Cut is exact size, 2-blades, oil temper, file tested blades. 
replaced free if soft or flawy. yell worth $1. Price 6 
cts.; but for awhile will mail sample for 
50 cts.; 5_ for $2. Boys’ 2-blade, 25 cts.; 
Ladies’ 2-blade pearl, 35 cts.3 
Trwnieg knife, $1.; Bud- 
ding, 3 cts.; Grafting, 
25 cts.; Pruning 
Shears, 90 cts.3 
Razor, $1.3 


ANY ONE makes pretty oil paintin 7 using Multi- 
graph Film Designs (ise) w th free direc- 
tions for coloring without skill. Sold by F. W. Devoe Co. 
o. Be = ds Co., New York and Chicago, and 
other Artist Material Dealers, sample by mail, 12 2-cent 
stamps. Cire, free, Read Manufg. Co. 102 High Bt., Boston. 


ME SEEDS aati Acas so0 
kinds, G 


Vv 
UIDE, and 10c. Certifica 

















; Use of_ Tools,” 

Seeds, your choice, all Sor Sotempe (6 cents.) and “ How to 

Ever flower lover delighted. Tell all your use a Razor.” 
ends. G. W. PARK, PANNETTSBURG, P. 


tw” Send atonce, This notice will not appear again. 


Shorthand at Home. 


R. EUGENE JARED, now of Rapid City, Dakota, 
won the $100.00 TYPEWRITER fiven Free 
to the best Typewriter Operator in the UNI 





Maher & Grosh, 
448 Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


“REASONS WHY 








Machine to the best operator in our School during 1889, 
Write for School catalog. Addr’s, FOREST & COOK, 


mee ( 1. LINDSAY PIN C) 


Is the best Safety Pinin use. Opensfromeither side. Send 
us your address and receive set of a ty Lad 


« TWITCHELL & SON, rion ity, Conn. 
“HOME EXERCISER” /or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, | 
Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete | 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, | 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 
“HoME SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
AND VOCAL CULTURE,” 16 E, 14th 
St. & 713 5th Ave., N. Y. Prof. D. L. | 
DowD. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How to Get Strong,” | a Becau 
says ot it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” | Virtues 


ERSITY 5 | 
SCHOOL of SHORTHAND, Iowa City, la., during a VER i L 
1888. Christmas, 1889, we will present another Remington 























SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 

se—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
 f process of refining, nor weakened tf to 
of water, glycerine, &c., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
n taste and smell it {s not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
t is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
t is more nutritious than other Oils. 
en y, perfect limpidity. 
perfec costs cohsumers no more than the poorer qualities abo 
readily obtainable, all well-stocked Dru Stores have ft. saincnuniainaniaes 
unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


t 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 





















Engravings. Best SEED = : 
_- & cheapest ever grown. - 

: pe=— Pkis 3c Cheap as dirt by 
—_ oz, & lb. 100000 pkts. new 

sorts dinded FREE to Customers. I give 
away more than some firms sell. Send for my 
Catalogue. R. H. Shumway, Rockford, 111, 


















MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


aR, TIE LADIES 
¥ 





CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 


Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 
YOU WANT IT! i sot trant Poke SesTeD SED or udy hing 
wan t ) 5 or an, 

‘or ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our ’ - 

—_- - Nye FREE CATALOGUE 
ntaining abou ages with hundreds of illustrations. ¥ 
BEAUTY! ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, pis | 
lcommissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 











Greatest inducements to 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
E Coffees and EMI Powders 


ET PREM 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y¥ 












ComPANY 


DO YOU WANT MUSIC? 


also telling how we are giving away any five 


page list, free; | 
also “Hints on | 


Hospital Cu 


re for Catarrh. 
Warranted to give satis- 
faction or money refun- 
ded. Sold on ten days’ 
trial. Price complete 
\ $2.50. For pamphlets 
and terms of sale address 
City Hall Pharmacy, No. 
264 Broadway, New York. 


BUNKER HILL $63.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 
profit. We are the leading 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 


Taylor’s 




















BLE. 





dering elsewhere. 





PAIR. If not satisfactory, we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship, 
and finish. We have large capi- 
tal,and many years’experience. 
With our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


from manufacturers. 





WE ARE RESPONSI 


Goods direct | 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 
See our samples before or 









4 
Zz 
> 
° 
m 


MARK. 





Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique - 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 


Easily a Speed of 35 Words a Minute. 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS, 














Thoroughly Made, Practical, 
Rapid, Business. 
Do as good work as the most expensive. 
Single Case, $10. Double Case, writes 76 characters, 
$15. Walnut Case, $2 extra. Send stamp for catalogue. 
Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 








Breakfast Coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 











Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
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Best Fences and Gates for all 
puspenes. Free Catalogue giving 
ull particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS, Richmond, Ind. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 

SEEDS 

We offer postpaid 

at your own door, 
the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, 
all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
FLOWERING PLANTS, New Climbing VINES, 
New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 
LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 
OLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW 
MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express, Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write 
Jor it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CoO., 
Rose Growers and Importers, WEST GROVE, PA 





BEAUTYor POLISH- > 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED, 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 

















